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Shoes,  Preserves,  Underwear,  Kitchen  Utensils, 
False  Teeth,  Etc. 


Betty  Davis,  ’40 
(Prize-winning  Essay) 

(Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Collecting  Net  which  sponsored  Hurricane  Essay  Contest) 


WHILE  a few  of  us  girls  were  wander- 
ing around  amid  the  debris  at  New 
Silver  Beach  the  day  after  the 
storm,  we  came  upon  a house  which  had 
been  turned  diagonally  on  its  cement 
foundation.  Water  had  entered  the  cel- 
lar, which  was  visible  from  the  street, 
in  its  path  of  destruction.  We  sauntered 
over  to  investigate,  having  no  idea  of 
what  that  watery  cellar  had. 

Two  men  wearing  rubber  boots  were 
in  front  of  the  house.  One  was  walking 
around  on  the  articles  which  protruded 
above  the  waterline  in  the  cellar.  Both 
turned  around  and  quickly  stopped 
talking  at  our  approach,  but  not  quite 
quickly  enough,  for  we  heard  one  say, 
“We’d  better  get  the  old  lady  out,  hadn’t 
we?”  The  other  man’s  response  was  a 
rough  and  muffled,  “Shut  up!”  Of 
course  we  didn’t  know  what  they  meant; 
we  started  to  scout  around  also.  They 
repeatedly  told  us  they  were  looking  for 
beer.  But  they  said  it  so  often  that 
soon  we  began  to  feel  as  if  “something 
were  up”.  “Looters,”  we  thought.  We 
kept  poking  around,  finding  odd  things 
such  as  shoes,  preserves,  underwear, 
kitchen  utensils,  false  teeth,  etc. 

The  two  seemed  to  resent  our  pres- 
ence so  much  that  we  decided  to  leave. 
After  wandering  through  the  part  most 
badly  demolished,  we  came  to  a place 
in  the  road  where  a part  of  the  street 
had  formed  a bridge,  but  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  terrifically  rushing,  raging 
waters  of  what  had  formerly  been  a 
small,  winding  stream.  This  seemed  to 


end  any  further  plans  of  exploration, 
but  a board  about  eight  feet  long  lying 
under  a tree  gave  us  an  inspiration.  We 
laid  this  across  the  biggest  of  the 
boulders  for  a hand  rail.  Then,  after 
taking  our  shoes  off  and  throwing  them 
onto  the  opposite  bank,  we  waded  across 
by  means  of  the  most  secure  stones.  The 
current  was  so  forceful  that  very  often 
they  were  swept  from  under  our  feet  and 
down  stream. 

After  finally  getting  across  and  find- 
ing nothing  of  particular  interest,  we 
went  back  again,  all  of  our  labor  wasted. 
Anyway,  we  had  a peculiar  feeling 
about  those  men  and  couldn’t  help 
thinking  of  them.  We  reached  the 
house.  They  were  still  there,  but  they 
were  unconcerned  and  conversed  with 
us.  That  was  odd.  Every  time  anyone 
found  a piece  of  a torn  garment  or  a 
strand  of  hair,  the  men  would  laugh 
shakily. 

Then  groups  of  sightseers  arrived, 
so  we  went  home.  There  upon  glancing 
at  the  newspaper,  on  the  front  page,  I 
saw  an  article  which  sent  chills  up  and 
down  my  spine  and  prickly  heat  every- 
where else.  There  had  been  a woman 
trapped  in  that  very  cellar,  and  those 
men  had  been  waiting  for  us  to  go  away 
before  they  took  her  out,  dead.  We  had 
known  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
was  happening,  but  we  hadn’t  even 
thought  of  a woman’s  corpse  in  the  cel- 
lar. This  explained  the  shoes,  preserves, 
underwear,  kitchen  utensils,  false  teeth, 
etc. 
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Rabbit's  Foot 

George  Stevenson,  ’39 


Characters:  Joe 

John  ....  History  Students 
History  Teacher 


Scene:  History  Class.  The  period  is  al- 
most over.  The  teacher  has  been 
called  out  of  the  room.  John  and 
Joe  are  talking. 


Joe:  (Restlessly)  I wish  this  period  was 
over! 

John:  S’matter?  Didn’t  do  your  home- 
work? 

Joe:  Didn’t  do  one  bit  last  night!  Went 
to  dance. 

John:  Oh,  Oh!  Didn’t  do  your  home- 
work! Boy,  you  are  going  to  catch 
it!  I hope! 

Joe:  Aw,  have  a heart!  Well,  there’s 
only  one  question  left,  but  I feel 
unlucky. 

John:  Boy,  if  he  calls  on  you,  you’ll  be 
unlucky!  How  ’bout  your  rabbit’s 
foot? 

Joe:  I lost  it!  At  the  dance! 

John:  You  lost  it?  How? 

Joe:  I don’t  know,  but — Gosh!  Here  he 
comes!  (Enter  Teacher). 

Teacher:  Well,  this  must  be  the  last 
question.  (Sits  down  at  desk.)  “De- 
scribe the  sinking  of  the  Maine. 
Joe,  you  look  intelligent  this  fine 
morning.  Suppose  you  answer  it. 

John:  Haw! 

Joe:  Huh?  Me? 

Teacher:  Yes,  you. 

Joe:  Well  er,  — the  Maine  was  a battle- 
ship, and-uh-it  was-er-sunk.  I-in 
the  harbor. 

John:  (Whispering)  Falmouth  harbor? 

Joe:  N-no,  I mean  the  harbor  of-er-uh- 
Cuba.  It  was  sunk  in  the  harbor  of 
Cuba.  Er — we — I mean,  they — um — 
the  Spaniards  sunk  it.  They  sunk 
the  Maine.  In  the  harbor  of  Cuba.  It 
was— a — er — sunk.  (Sits  down  rap- 
idly amid  laughter). 

Teacher:  I understand  your  meaning 
perfectly,  Joe,  perfectly.  Suppose 
you  see  me  after  class? 

R-r-r-r-i-n-n-g!  (Tait  again!) 


That’s  all,  class.  Joe,  may  I see  you 
a minute? 

Joe:  Yes,  sir.  (Slowly  walks  up  to  the 
desk.) 

Teacher:  Joe,  didn’t  you  do  your  home- 
work? 

Joe:  N-no,  sir.  You  see,  I was — er — 
sick. 

Teacher:  Sick?  I thought  I saw  you 
down  town  yesterday  noon. 

Joe:  Er — yes,  sir!  I had  to  get  some 
medicine. 

Teacher:  Oh.  Then  you  went  right 
home  to  bed? 

Joe:  Gulp!  Yes,  sir. 

Teacher:  You  know,  that’s  funny!  It 
must  have  been  a coincidence.  I was 
sure  I saw  you  at  a dance  last  night. 
You  haven’t  a twin,  have  you,  Joe? 

Joe:  (Sadly)  No,  sir. 

Teacher:  I must  have  been  mistaken. 
You  wouldn’t  go  to  a dance  while 
you  were  sick,  would  you? 

Joe:  Yes — I mean,  NO,  sir. 

Teacher:  And  you  wouldn’t  lend  any- 
one your  rabbit’s  foot? 

Joe:  Why,  no,  sir! 

Teacher:  Well,  I found  this  one  at  the 
dance.  (Takes  rabbit  foot  from 
pocket.) 

Joe:  (Surprisedly)  Why,  that’s  mi  — I 
mean,  (sadly)  that’s  not  mine,  sir. 

Teacher:  You  went  to  the  dance,  didn’t 
you,  Joe? 

Joe:  (Resignedly)  Yes,  sir. 

(John  walks  up  to  desk.) 

Teacher:  What  is  it,  John? 

John:  Have  you  corrected  our  tests  yet, 
sir? 

Teacher:  Why,  no,  I haven’t,  John.  I 
had  so  much  work  last  night  that 
I couldn’t  get  around  to  it. 

(John  walks  off.) 

Joe:  Er-you  went  to  the  dance  last 
night,  sir? 

Teacher:  What?  Oh!  Well,  I — hmmm! 
Ahem!  Well,  all  right,  Joe!  You  win! 
Here’s  your  rabbit’s  foot.  Er — I 
wouldn’t  say  anything  of  this  to 
your  classmates,  Joe. 

Joe:  No,  sir!  Thank  you,  sir! 

(Curtain) 
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Straight  Ahead  Lies  Cuttyhunk! 

Muriel  Gediman,  ’41 


THE  great  day  dawned!  Damp  and 
foggy!  Ellen  gazed  disconsolately 
out  of  her  window  and  went  down 
to  face  her  sympathetic  family.  After 
hearing  her  mother’s  “It’s  much  too 
foggy  to  sail  to  Cuttyhunk  today”,  her 
father’s,  “Well  Ellie,  you’re  not  such  a 
great  swimmer”,  her  brother’s  simple 
but  descriptive  “You’re  wacky”,  she 
turned  pleadingly  to  Grandpa.  Surely 
he  would  help  her!  Turning  his  great 
Cape  Cod  weather  eyes  towards  the  dis- 
mal scene  outdoors,  he  finally  pro- 
claimed in  a nasal  drawl,  “Shucks! 
this’ll  burn  off  ’fore  noon.”  As  Gramp 
was  the  town  weather  prophet,  Ellen 
gleefully  went  upstairs  to  dress,  for  af- 
ter a week  of  College  Board  Exams,  she 
felt  that  a day  on  the  water  would  do 
much  to  quiet  her  nerves.  Besides,  it 
was  her  club  outing  and  she  felt  that  as 
one  of  the  officers,  she  just  had  to  go, 
fog  or  not. 

After  a tedious  forty  mile  drive 
through  thick  fog,  Jack  and  Ellen  final- 
ly reached  New  Bedford  with  slightly 
dampened  spirits,  and  hastened  to  board 
the  large  excursion  boat.  No  sooner 
were  they  seated  in  two  choice  chairs 
than  they  were  politely,  but  firmly  in- 
formed that  the  boat  chartered  for  their 
club  outing  was  the  next  one  down. 
Jack  peered  to  their  left  and  in  an  as- 
tonished tone  queried,  “That  one?” 
“Yes,  sir!”  was  the  reply. 

“That  one”  resembled  a miniature 
tug  boat.  It  was  a little  larger  than  a 
motor  boat  and  about  half  as  sturdy, 
and  was  titled  descriptively  “The  Whirl- 
wind”. As  they  gingerly  boarded  the 
tiny  craft,  Jack  and  Ellen  discovered 
that  there  were  no  sides  to  the  boat  and 
that  the  only  railing  was  a rope  of 
doubtful  strength.  For  seats  there  were 
empty  orange  crates  scattered  here  and 
there.  Anticipating  quite  a spray,  Jack 
and  Ellen  perched  on  a crate  near  the 
tiny  cabin,  which  was  barely  large 
enough  to  house  the  engine  and  one 
man.  Then  they  discovered  that  instead 
of  the  twenty-four  for  which  the  party 


had  originally  been  planned,  almost  fif- 
ty people  were  on  the  boat.  It  seemed 
that  practically  every  one  of  the  mem- 
bers had  brought  a guest  or  a relative, 
all  apparently  feeling  that  on  such  a 
foggy  day  there  would  be  sure  to  be 
plenty  of  room.  Ellen  could  hear  the 
pilot  muttering  to  himself,  as  the  boat 
began  to  fill  up,  “Too  many  people,  too 
many  people.”  All  the  orange  crates 
having  been  exhausted,  life  preservers 
were  piled  on  the  deck  for  seats,  and 
then  with  a chug  and  a roar  the  engine 
started  and  they  were  off. 

The  sun,  which  in  fulfillment  of 
Gramp’s  prophecy  had  come  out  in  a 
blaze  of  glory  as  they  started,  was  now 
hidden  in  the  dense  fog  which  envel- 
oped the  boat.  After  sailing  gaily  along 
for  about  an  hour,  the  boat  slowed  down 
and  Steve,  the  pilot,  stuck  his  head 
out  of  the  cabin  and  bellowed  forth  to 
his  helper,  “D’  ya  hear  a bell,  Gus?” 

Gus  apparently  didn’t,  for  the  answer 
was  “No  suh,  Boss.”  This  verbal  inter- 
course occurred  regularly  every  five 
minutes  for  about  an  hour,  as  the  boat 
went  slower  and  slower,  so  that  they 
were  now  barely  crawling.  Ellen  whis- 
pered to  Jack,  “Jack,  we’ve  been  sailing 
two  hours  and  we  were  supposed  to 
have  reached  Cuttyhunk  in  an  hour  and 
a half.  Do  you  suppose  he  is  lost?” 

“Oh,  don’t  be  silly,  Ellen.  Why  he’s 
probably  been  sailing  this  course  for  ten 
years.” 

A wave  swished  across  the  deck  and 
Ellen  gazed  at  her  bedraggled  beach 
sandals  bought  especially  for  this  trip. 
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More  waves  followed  in  swift  succession, 
a cold  spray  blew  over  the  boat,  and  the 
party  became  thoroughly  water-logged. 
The  usual  run  of  jokes  and  songs  had 
long  been  exhausted.  In  desperation 
Ellen  turned  to  the  pilot  who  had  just 
finished  questioning  Gus  as  to  his  “bell- 
consciousness”.  “Ahem,”  she  coughed, 
“why  do  you  keep  asking  if  he  hears  a 
bell?” 

“Well,  miss,”  was  the  laconic  reply, 
“If  I hear  the  bell,  I know  I’m  all  right. 
You  see,  on  my  left  there’s  supposed  to 
be  a certain  group  of  islands,  and  on 
my  right  there’s  supposed  to  be  another 
group  of  islands,  and  straight  ahead  is 
supposed  to  be  Cuttyhunk.  If  we  go 
aground  there,”  and  he  pointed  to  his 
left,  “we  land  on  Penikese  Island,  the 
Leper  Colony.  (Ellen  thought  fleetingly 
of  their  recent  discussion  in  science 
class  about  lepers,  their  appearance,  and 
their  segregation  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. She  gulped!)  “If  we  go  too  close 
to  the  right  we’ll  strike  some  jagged 
rocks,  that’s  where  the  New  Bedford 
boat  went  aground,  and  where  two  boys 
lost  their  lives  a week  ago.  If  we  land 
up  there  aways,  it’s  where  those  four 
men  were  smashed  to  death  on  the 
rocks  about  a year  ago.  But  straight 
ahead  lies  Cuttyhunk.  All  you  gotta  do 
is  hear  the  bell.” 

This  encouraging  harangue  was 
punctuated  frequently  with  the  now 
familiar  refrain  “Do  you  hear  the  bell, 
Gus?”  and  as  Gus  evidently  didn’t,  Ellen 
began  to  think  longingly  of  her  family 
safe  at  home  in  a nice  dry  house,  and 
of  their  safe  and  sage  advice. 

“Well,  supposing  you  were  lost,  what 
could  you  do?”  she  questioned  Steve.  “I 
ain’t  supposed  to  be  lost,”  was  the  re- 
ply, “and  if  I knew  the  course,  I wouldn’t 
be.  Course  I ain’t  sayin’  I am.  You  see, 
I only  do  this  to  help  out  Dan  when  he 
has  an  overload  like  today.  I just  been 
over  this  course  three  times  and  never 
before  in  a fog.  I’m  a plumber,  not  a 
sailor.  This  is  just  my  hobby.  It’s  Dan’s 
boat,  not  mine.”  And  he  turned  away 
disgustedly,  as  though  this  absolved 
him  of  all  blame. 

Ellen  poked  Jock.  “Ha!  A ten  year 
man,  eh?” 

By  now  everyone  was  convinced  that 


they  were  lost  and  there  was  growing 
concern  among  the  club  members  and 
chaperons.  As  the  waves  continued 
washing  the  deck,  someone  jestingly 
suggested  that  they  put  on  their  bath- 
ing suits,  with  which  everyone  had  come 
provided,  and  take  a swim.  (Hadn’t  the 
cards  said,  “Swimming  at  Cuttyhunk! 
bring  your  suits”?)  Steve  witheringly 
informed  Ellen  in  a confidential  under- 
tone, “Evidently  they  don’t  know  the 
waters  about  here.  I never  learned  to 
swim,  ’cause  in  the  summer  time  the 
sharks  would  eat  you  alive  and  in  the 
winter  time  you’d  freeze  to  death.” 

“What  good  are  the  life  preservers 
then?” 

“Humph”,  was  the  reply,  “Just  at- 
tract the  sharks,  that’s  all.  The  only 
reason  we  have  the  life  preservers  is 
’cause  the  Law  requires  them.  The  Law 
don’t  know  nothing.  Take  that  big  ex- 
cursion boat  that  left  here  ahead  of  us, 
five  times  as  big  as  this  boat  and  ten 
times  as  seaworthy,  and  the  Law  forbids 
them  to  take  more  than  forty  passen- 
gers. And  take  this  here  boat  and  the 
only  thing  the  Law  says  is  ‘Have  enough 
Life  Preservers  so  that  there  is  one  for 
each  person  on  board’.  A lot  of  good  a 
life  preserver  would  do  them.  Humph!” 

“Well,  can’t  - -”  Suddenly  Ellen 
found  herself  thrown  against  the  rope 
as  the  boat  lurched  crazily  around. 
Steve  frantically  spun  the  wheel  and 
Ellen  thought  of  all  the  wasted  mid- 
night oil  she  had  burned  studying  for 
her  college  board  exams.  Well,  maybe 
Vassar  had  a branch  in  heaven.  She 
closed  her  eyes  and  awaited  the  worst. 
The  lurching  continued  for  about  two 
minutes  and  then  suddenly  stopped. 
“W-w-w-what  was  that?”  she  stam- 
mered. 

“Oh,  just  an  oil  steamer  on  its  way 
out  West.  So  foggy  I couldn’t  see  it. 
We  had  to  go  around  it  or  else  it  would 
have  rammed  right  through  us.”  He 
paused  reflectively.  “That  was  a close 
shave.” 

For  three  hours  they  tossed  around 
in  the  ocean,  while  Ellen  inwardly  re- 
called the  Ancient  Mariner’s  observa- 
tions when  in  a similar  predicament. 
“Only  he  wasn’t  wet,”  she  thought 
fiercely.  Steve’s  answers  to  her  ques- 
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tions  were  always  the  same.  “It’s  easy. 
When  we  hear  the  bell,  we’ll  know  that 
we  have  reached  Nashawena,  that  Peni- 
kese  is  on  the  other  side  and  right 
ahead  is  Cuttyhunk.” 

Ellen  was  famished  and  considering 
a meal  of  salt-soaked  orange  crates 
when  suddenly,  the  sun  blazed  forth  in 
all  its  splendor. 

“I  told  you  so.  I told  you  so!”  ejacul- 
ated Steve.  “There’s  Penikese  Island 


and  there’s  Nashawena,  and  right  up 
there  is  Cuttyhunk.” 

With  chattering  teeth,  ruined  beach 
sandals,  water  soaked  slacks  and  hair 
disgustingly  straight,  Ellen  set  foot  on 
Cuttyhunk.  As  they  walked  up  the  hill, 
she  said  to  Jack,  “Perhaps  a day  on  the 
water  is  a good  antidote  for  tired  nerves, 
but  give  me  a nice  quiet  train  wreck. 
It’s  not  quite  so  prolonged!” 


My  Interests  At  Home 

Shirley  Landers,  ’41 


READING,  radio,  art,  and  scrapbooks 
— these  are  the  things  which  oc- 
cupy most  of  my  leisure  time  at 
home.  Step  into  my  room  on  any  wintry 
day  when  the  wind  is  howling  outside 
and  you  will  find  me  indulging  in  one 
of  my  hobbies. 

The  most  important  of  these  things 
is  reading.  I prefer  thrilling  mysteries 
by  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  and  Phoebe 
Taylor,  and  also  adventure  stories.  I 
read  at  least  a book  a week  and  some- 
times many  more. 

Radio  also  forms  an  important  part 
of  my  interests  at  home.  I listen  to  a 
few  favorite  serials  which  I follow,  and 
I also  enjoy  musical  programs  — the 
music  ranging  from  jazz  to  classical  ac- 
cording to  my  mood.  I am  an  enthusi- 
astic fan  of  dramatic  programs. 


I am  very  fond  of  art,  and  most  of 
my  work  is  limited  to  paintings  of  ani- 
mals. Scenes  rate  second  and  sketches 
of  people  third.  I keep  most  of  my  work 
in  a portfolio,  saving  only  the  ones 
which  I think  are  the  best.  Some  of 
these  go  into  my  numerous  scrapbooks. 

Scrapbooks,  last  but  not  least,  pro- 
vide many  happy  hours.  I generally 
make  booklets  of  pictures  (preferably 
dogs  and  horses)  and  sometimes  of  mis- 
cellaneous scraps  of  this  and  that — bits 
of  verse  which  catch  my  eye,  interest- 
ing newspaper  clippings,  and  other  such 
things. 

Whether  the  day  is  warm  and  sunny 
or  a bleak  wind  sighs  through  the  trees, 
I am  never  at  a loss  for  something  to  do. 
My  hobbies  are  like  old  friends  with 
whom  I pass  many  happy  hours. 


BEAUTY 

Eleanor  Irish,  ’39 

No  poet  can  write  of  your  beauty; 
The  pen  runs  dry. 

Eloquent,  yet  unworthy  words 
Mar  the  paper. 

No  orator  can  tell  of  your  beauty; 
The  tongue  is  mute. 

Head  bent  in  silent  esteem, 

He  admits  defeat. 

Why  bother  with  speech  or  words? 
You  yourself  may 
Show  what  we,  in  vain,  would  say, 
Oh,  arctic  lights! 


PLAYTHINGS 

Eleanor  Irish,  ’39 
As  a child 

He  played  with  blocks, 
Tier  upon  tier, 
Higher,  yet  higher. 
When  they  fell, 

He  cried. 

As  a man 

He  toyed  with  stocks, 
Tear  upon  tear, 
Lower,  yet  lower. 
When  they  fell, 

He  died. 
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Explaining  Strange  Occurrences  In  The  Ayan  Desert 

Joseph  Spooner,  ’39 


FROM  the  moment,  weeks,  maybe 
months,  or  even  years  ago,  that  I 
first  entered  this  overwhelming 
chasm  of  darkness,  certain  events  have 
occurred  which,  although  I have  neith- 
er the  power  nor  the  desire  to  convey 
in  language  capable  of  bringing  to  the 
reader’s  thoughts  any  conception  of  the 
terrific  strain  and  agony  of  mind  I am 
now  enduring,  I feel  I must  place  on 
paper  or  go  completely  mad.  I — but 
wait!  I shall  recount  as  much  as  I can 
recall  of  what  has  befallen  me.  . . . 

“I  was  well-mounted,  and  equipped 
with  the  latest  of  modern  exploring  out- 
fits when  I first  set  forth  on  my  ill- 
fated  journey  across  the  vast  aridness 
of  the  Ayan  Desert.  I cannot  say  I was 
not  warned,  but  being  exceptionally  ad- 
venturous and  overconfident,  and  desir- 
ous of  inquiring  into  the  strange  tales 
natives  tell  of  men  who  come  one  by 
one,  at  intervals  of  years,  stumbling, 
groping  pitifully,  emaciated,  with  minds 
a complete  blank,  out  of  the  mysteri- 
ous red  desert  to  the  West,  I ventured 
forth  boldy  on  the  Trail. 

“On  the  second  day  out,  I came  upon 
queer  forms  of  plant  life  resembling  a 
branch  of  the  cacti  group  in  that  they 
possessed  spines;  yet  different  they 
were  from  any  cactus  I have  ever  seen, 
and  I have  traveled  far.  Their  magni- 
ficent flowers  poured  into  the  desert  air 
a curious  scent.  At  first  pleasing,  the 
odor  of  the  plants  grew  more  sickening- 
ly  sweet  as  I proceeded.  Finally  my 
horse  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  be- 
gan to  buck  furiously  in  a vain  attempt 
to  throw  me  and  return  whence  he  had 
come.  When  I succeeded  in  quelling 
him  at  last,  we  were  both  so  weakened 
and  exhausted  that  I felt  we  could  pro- 
ceed no  farther;  therefore,  although  we 
were  still  in  the  country  of  the  irritat- 
ingly sweet  blossoms,  I made  camp. 

“In  the  small  hours  of  the  night,  I 
woke  with  a start.  My  head  was  pulsat- 
ing and  throbbing  as  though  it  would 
split  at  any  moment.  Those  flowers! — 
the  perfumed  air  was  choking  me. 

“ ‘I’ll  have  to  get  out  of  here,  and 
quickly,’  I thought.  I peered  into  the 


oppressive  darkness  surrounding  my 
camp-fire.  I had  picketed  my  horse  un- 
usually close  beside  me,  but  now  my 
searching  glance  met  only  empty  space. 

“I  surmised  that  the  irritating  odor 
of  the  blossoms  in  his  very  sensitive 
nostrils  had  become  so  unbearable  that 
he  had  in  unreasoning  terror  broken 
loose  from  his  picket  rope  and  rushed 
away  to  a more  healthful  clime.  Most 
probably  the  noise  he  had  made  in  his 
escape  had  disturbed  my  slumbers  and 
finally  awakened  me. 

“Dawn  breaking  over  distant  hori- 
zons found  me  trudging  wearily  west- 
ward, destitute  of  all  my  expensive 
equipment  excepting  my  rifle,  a nearly 
empty  canteen,  and  a small  pack  of 
carefully  rationed  food.  I had  unavoid- 
ably left  the  remainder  at  my  hastily 
deserted  camp  of  the  night  before.  Un- 
avoidably, I say,  because  in  my  weak- 
ened condition  I was  unable  to  carry 
heavy  blankets,  saddle  bags,  or  the  like 
over  the  rough  terrain  of  the  desert. 

“I  had  decided  on  the  westward 
trail  solely  because  I knew  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  return  over  that 
dusty,  tortuous  eastward  trail  with  a 
partially  empty  canteen  and  on  foot. 

“The  sun  was  already  warm,  though 
it  was  still  early  morning,  giving  prom- 
ise of  an  intensely  hot  day.  Two  things 
cheered  me:  I had  passed  out  of  the 
flower  country;  and  I could  make  out 
the  foothills  of  a great  chain  of  moun- 
tains ahead.  Although  the  foothills  ap- 
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peared  to  be  as  dry  as  the  desert,  there 
was  at  least  the  possibility  of  a spring 
or  rivulet  of  mountain  water,  and  the 
certainty  of  finding  shelter  from  the 
blazing  sun’s  fiery  rays  in  a canyon  or 
perhaps  a cave  if  luck  were  with  me.” 
***** 

“Late  that  afternoon,  I found  that 
the  faintly-defined  path  I had  uncon- 
sciously been  following  ended  abruptly 
at  the  brink  of  an  astonishingly  deep 
scar  in  the  earth’s  surface.  For  a mo- 
ment I was  stunned  by  the  narrow  escape 
I had  had  from  hurtling  to  a not  very 
pleasant  death  on  distant  dimness  of 
the  chasm  floor.  I stepped  back  for  a 
moment  to  clear  my  benumbed  senses; 
then  I crept  forward  once  more  to  the 
edge  of  the  abyss.  Some  vague,  inde- 
finable attraction  lay  for  me  in  that  pit! 
All  morning  I had  felt  as  though  my 
mind  were  some  metal  responding  to  a 
magnetic  influence,  being  drawn  surely 
and  irresistibly  to  a pole. 

“Suddenly  all  apprehensions  were 
driven  from  my  brain  by  the  cognizance 
of  a certain  sound  issuing  from  the  pit 
— the  most  welcome  sound  an  exhaust- 
ed, thirst-stricken  traveler  can  hear — 
the  musical  tinkle  of  running  water! 

“I  immediately  sought  some  method 
of  reaching  the  bottom  safely.  This  ap- 
peared to  be  a hopeless  task  at  the  out- 
set, but  I finally  perceived  a narrow 
fissure  in  the  vertical  wall  extending 
apparently  to  its  base. 

“Somehow  I managed  to  clamber 
down,  slipping  and  clutching  at  projec- 
tions, until  I found  myself  standing  on 
the  smooth  grey  floor  of  the  vast  de- 
pression. My  first  thought  was  to  rush 
to  the  bubbling  spring  which  flowed  out 
of  a crevice  in  seemingly  solid  granite. 
Then,  having  satisfied  my  thirst,  I 
turned  to  appraise  my  surroundings. 

“I  glanced  upward  in  awe  at  the 
truly  overwhelming  walls.  I as  quickly 
looked  downward  again,  inwardly  sick 
at  the  thought  of  climbing  again  those 
great  cliffs.  As  I lowered  my  glance, 
my  eyes  fell  on  the  faint  remains  of  an 
ancient  road  on  the  valley  floor.  I had 
followed  it  for  only  a short  distance 
when  I once  again  became  aware  of 
something  drawing  me  irresistibly  for- 
ward. 


“In  spite  of  this  sensation,  I resolved 
to  continue  of  my  own  free  will  a short 
distance  farther.  I had  proceeded  but 
a few  paces  when  I topped  a short  rise 
to  come  upon  the  queerest  scene  my 
eyes  have  ever  gazed  upon! 

“The  rays  of  the  departing  sun  had 
reached  a certain  mineral  deposit  high 
on  one  of  the  opposite  walls  and  were 
being  reflected  brilliantly  downward, 
forming  a circle  with  a diameter  of  per- 
haps fifty  feet,  sharply  distinguished 
from  the  surrounding  gloom.  The  road 
passed  through  the  center  of  the  circle, 
and  there,  on  each  side  of  the  path,  were 
two  or  three  old  men  squatting  on  the 
ground. 

“I  hesitated,  then  stepped  nearer  to 
one  of  them.  I noticed  he  was  white, 
as  were  all  the  rest.  I spoke  softly,  then 
as  he  gave  no  sign  that  he  had  heard 
me,  I shouted;  still  he  remained  un- 
moved. I didn’t  know  what  to  think. 
Then  I perceived  that  he  sat  within  a 
small  circle  of  tile  on  which  were  in- 
scribed strange  signs  and  figures.  At 
the  side  of  this  man  was  situated 
another  of  these  mysterious  circles.  I 
moved  nearer  to  inspect  it  more  closely. 
I had  come  within  a yard  of  it,  when 
suddenly  that  weird,  inexplicable,  inde- 
scribable sensation  thrilled  through  me 
like  an  electric  current.  I am  willing 
to  swear  some  resistless  force  pulled  me 
forward.  I stepped  into  the  circle. 

“Like  lightning  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  vanished!  The  brilliant  il- 
lumination was  replaced  by  a haze,  a 
gloom  that  chilled  me  and  enveloped 
all  objects  in  a cloak  of  darkness.” 
***** 

“I  have  now  described  all  the  events 
which  have  occurred  to  me  up  to  the 
present  moment,  exclusive  of  the  mental 
anguish  I’ve  suffered.  I will  from  now  on 
set  down  in  my  journal  thoughts  and 
events  as  they  occur — 

“I  find  I must  write  occasionally  in 
order  to  preserve  a clearness  of  mind. 
I must  inform  you  that  I have  found  it 
impossible  to  escape  from  this  accursed 
circle.  Every  time  I approach  the  edge, 
every  thought  leaves  my  head,  and  I 
find  myself  unconsciously  drawn  once 
more  to  the  center  of  the  circle,  where 
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my  head  clears  slowly  . . . 

“I  at  last  have  an  inspiration!  At 
certain  lengthy  intervals — once  every 
day  I suppose — the  haze  becomes  a lit- 
tle lighter  and  something  urges  me  to 
attempt  escape.  But  I have  such  a 
dread  of  the  effects  which  followed  my 
other  trials  that  I dare  not  attempt  to 
escape  again  without  some  plan  of  ac- 
tion . . . 

“I  now  feel  sure  this  prison  is  a state 
of  mind  induced  by  some  means — I can’t 
explain  it — and  I also  feel  that  I can 
overcome  this  state  of  mind  by  concen- 
trating my  thoughts  on  something  other 
than  freedom,  and  at  the  same  time 
walking  out  of  my  prison.  At  any  rate, 
I shall  now  try  . . . 

“Failure!  Miserable  failure!  I have 
not  a sufficiently  strong  will  power.  I 
have  nothing  material  to  concentrate 
upon.  Perhaps  I can  concentrate  all  my 
facilities  on  reading  this  journal  over 
and  try  once  more.  I have  nothing  to 
lose  now  ...” 


Publisher’s  Note. 

The  script  ends  here.  This  is  a word 
for  word  reproduction  of  a journal 
taken  from  a dazed  and  wandering 
desert  traveler  who  fell  into  the  arms 
of  friendly  Indians  at  the  edge  of  the 
Ayan  Desert. 

Inquiries  show  that  there  exists 
among  these  Indians  a legend  which 
states  that  where  their  squalid  village 
now  stands  once  towered  a magnificent 
city  (and  certain  ruins  uphold  this) 
from  which  its  rulers  controlled  all 
native  tribes  of  the  vicinity  with  a harsh 
hand.  This  legend  has  it  that  a small 
group  of  white  men  stirred  these  slave 
tribes  to  a bloody  revolt  that  overthrew 
the  cities.  Among  those  who  fled  the 
wrath  of  the  slaves  were  the  high  priests 
of  the  Sun  Temple. 

Where  they  fled  is  not  accurately 
stated  by  the  legend,  but  it  was  some- 
where in  the  western  desert.  If  the 
traveler’s  journal  is  genuine,  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  lived  for  some  time  in  the 
“chasm  of  the  mysterious  circles.”  There 
they  cast  this  terrible  curse  against  all 
whites  who  venture  onto  their  sacred 
desert. 


ON  WRITING  PARAGRAPHS 

Joseph  Miskell,  ’39 

WRITING  paragraphs  like  this  is 
comparable  to  being  placed  in  a 
torture  chamber.  The  torture 
starts  when  you  assign  us  to  write  para- 
graphs. We  go  through  tremendous 
agony  trying  to  think  of  a subject  suit- 
able enough  to  write  about.  That  is 
like  having  some  wet  rawhide  stretched 
tightly  around  our  heads.  When  it  dries, 
it  gets  much  tighter  and  the  result  is 
extremely  painful.  Then  when  we  sit 
down  to  write  the  paragraph,  the  an- 
guish becomes  greater.  We  worry  about 
our  subject  and  about  our  grammatical 
structure.  Even  after  this  we  are  kept 
in  suspense  and  worry  about  our  mark. 
That  is  like  waiting  to  find  out  what  new 
torture  is  in  store  for  us.  A final  com- 
parison is  the  great  relief  we  get  when 
cur  paragraph  is  passed  back  with  a 9 
(?)  on  it;  similarly,  in  the  torture  cham- 
ber we  are  very  joyful  when  we  are  re- 
leased. 


CRIME  OF  1902 

Carol  Barrows,  ’41 

THE  scene  was  the  jail  of  a typical 
small  town  of  1902.  Outside,  wait- 
ing at  the  curb  was  a luxurious 
Stanley  Steamer,  one  of  the  latest.  The 
jail  had  but  one  occupant,  who  was  sit- 
ting rather  dejectedly  in  his  cell.  Well 
might  he  be  dejected;  he  had  done  a 
serious  thing.  His  money  wouldn’t  get 
him  out  cf  this  mess  and,  of  course,  his 
reputation  was  at  stake.  Well,  it 
wouldn’t  be  long  now.  Two  burly  police- 
men approached  his  cell.  Taking  him 
with  a firm  hold,  in  case  he  planned  to 
dash  for  freedom,  they  led  him  to  the 
judge. 

The  judge  looked  stern,  and  would 
probably  show  no  mercy,  the  prisoner 
thought  to  himself. 

Interrupting  his  thoughts,  the  judge 
gravely  asked  the  charge  against  the 
man. 

“Your  Honor,”  replied  the  policeman, 
“this  man  is  charged  with  reckless  driv- 
ing—at  the  extreme  rate  of  fifteen  miles 
an  hour!” 
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Without  Design 

Mary  Cobb,  ’39 


SPRING’S  in  the  air!  The  earliest 
green,  the  gayest  flowers,  the  soft- 
est breezes  meet  in  early  April  to 
make  the  Boston  Public  Gardens  the 
loveliest  place  in  the  world. 

On  this  bright  spring  day  in  1918,  a 
tired  little  mother  paused  to  rest  on  one 
of  the  benches.  She  hummed  a little 
lullaby  to  her  dark-eyed  lad,  content  in 
his  little  cart  as  he  stroked  the  wee, 
curly  mongrel  at  his  side.  Her  lips 
hummed,  but  her  heart  ached,  as  she 
thought,  “’Tain’t  right  the  sun  should 
shine  so  bright  and  him  gone  ‘Over 
There’  almost  a year  now.”  A pert, 
young  maid  in  uniform  strolled  by, 
pushing  an  expensive  perambulator,  its 
occupant  a handsome  two  year  old,  with 
golden  curls  and  bright  blue  eyes.  By 
the  carriage  walked  a sleek  Great  Dane 
which  cast  not  a glance  at  the  little 
moth-eaten  terrier.  But  the  two  little 
men,  unconscious  of  this  or  that,  and 
filled  with  the  joyousness  of  spring, 
leaned  out  in  passing,  and  called  in  a 
gay  salute,  ‘‘My  dog”,  as  each  gazed  in 

proud  content  at  his  own  pal. 

* * * 

It  is  midsummer.  This  July  day  in 
1928  seems  intolerable,  and  the  tall 
buildings  of  Essex  Street  seem  to  shrivel 
in  the  broiling  rays  of  sun  pouring  down 
from  the  fleckless,  blue  sky.  In  spite  of 
this,  throngs  of  people  were  making 
their  way  to  the  South  Station.  Once 
inside  the  cool  shadow  of  this  great  train 
shed,  all  seemed  to  revive,  to  breathe 
again,  to  take  a new  lease  on  life. 

In  the  center  are  gathered  groups  of 
city  children,  tagged  and  ready  for  a 


week  at  the  Salvation  Army  Fresh  Air 
Camps.  The  uniformed  social  worker, 
impersonal  but  efficient,  counts  noses 
and  gets  ready  to  start  for  the  special 
train.  A tired  little  mother,  ten  years 
older,  smiles  gayly  to  the  tall  lad  with 
gentle,  brown  eyes,  who  bravely  starts 
upon  his  first  trip  “away”.  As  she  smiles, 
she  thinks,  “If  only  He  could  see  him — 
if  only  He  had  come  back  from  ‘Over 
There’.” 

Rushing  out  of  line  to  give  his 
mother  one  last  hug,  he  collides  with 
a tall  youth,  attired  in  correct  traveling 
costume,  followed  by  a bookish  looking 
man,  carrying  tennis  rackets,  bags, 
books,  paddles  and  the  other  impedi- 
menta which  bespeak  a correct  trip  to 
a correct  camp. 

Angry  blue  eyes  flash  with  annoy- 
ance as  they  meet  the  gentle  brown 
ones, — but  a gay  smile  quickly  meets 
the  apology  as  both  boys  salute  gayly, 

“My  fault,  excuse  please!” 

* * * 

Winter’s  come.  A typical  winter  day 
in  New  York — crisp,  clear  air,  bright 
blue  skies,  snow-topped  roofs.  On  this 
January  Sunday  in  1939,  the  luxurious 
air  liner  Cavalcade  is  making  ready  to 
start  a trip  from  this  port  of  ice  and 
snow  to  the  land  of  tropical  sunshine. 
All  aboard  wave  adieu  to  the  gathered 
crowds  who  break  the  Sabbath  stillness 
with  cries  of  “Bon  Voyage”  and  “Happy 
Landings”.  She’s  off! — For  a short  time 
the  receding  skyline  of  old  New  York 
holds  the  attention.  Then  all  relax  to 
sit  back  and  watch  their  fellow  passen- 
gers and  conjecture  as  to  novices  and 
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veterans  of  the  air;  to  observe  the  crew 
and  be  intrigued  by  their  ease  and  effi- 
ciency. 

Two  hours  later,  the  passengers  are 
surprised,  but  not  alarmed,  to  be  told, 
“We  are  landing  for  lunch.”  As  the  ship 
struck  the  sea  and  the  ice-tipped  wings 
grew  visible,  and  the  angry  waves  beat 
against  the  hull,  all  on  board  surmised 
what  had  happened.  Life  belts  were 
passed  instead  of  lunch;  all  plunged  in- 
to the  sea.  For  four  hours  they  faced 
death!  Then,  as  if  by  a miracle,  an  oil 
tanker  hove  into  view  and  spied  the 
little  group  of  bobbing  heads.  Hauled 
aboard,  they  relaxed  and  rested.  The 
youngest  on  the  passenger  list  of  the 
Cavalcade  was  soon  refreshed  and,  once 
more  was  driven,  by  the  spirit  of  youth, 
to  find  interest  on  the  tanker.  In  the 
radio  room  he  found  the  operator  who 
had  heard  the  S.  O.  S.  of  the  Cavalcade, 
had  waited  there,  and  listened  through 
the  long  hours  for  further  word  as  his 
Captain  and  the  other  members  of  the 
crew  carefully  scanned  the  traffic  lane 
for  signs  of  the  wrecked  liner.  The 
brown  eyes  of  the  operator  rested 
thoughtfully  upon  this  youth  so  near 
his  own  age  and  so  recently  snatched 
from  tragedy.  Both  felt  a sense  of 
something  familiar.  As  they  chronicled 
their  travels,  one  chanced  upon  the 
name  of  Boston.  Both  shouted  with  de- 
light “My  home  town”,  as  they  shook 
hands  to  seal  their  friendship,  begun  in 
adventure  and  haunted  by  a remem- 
brance of  forgotten  things. 

* * * 

Tuesday,  the  oil  tanker  moves 
through  the  harbor  traffic,  planes  dip; 
boats  toot,  bells  ring,  and  all  is  tumult 
as  the  rescuers  and  survivors  land  to 
be  met  with  open  arms  by  friends  and 
loving  families.  The  rescued  youth,  sur- 
rounded by  fur-coated  and  warmly  clad 
friends,  moves  toward  his  Packard  as  the 
rescuer  moves  off  toward  the  taxi  stand 
with  his  gentle  little  mother,  who  has 
come  far  to  greet  him. 

As  Packard  passes  taxi,  again  uncon- 
scious of  this  and  that,  each  youth  leans 
out  and  salutes  in  passing — “Till  we 
meet  again.” 


Book  Reviews 

John  Mixer,  '40 

“THE  HORSE  AND  BUGGY  DOC- 
TOR” by  Dr.  Hertzler  is  a book  of  en- 
chanting intimacy  and  homely  humor 
which  gives  the  reader  the  inside  story 
of  a typical  country  doctor’s  life.  Read 
this  book  and  follow  Dr.  Hertzler  to  all 
the  farmhouses  where  he  performs 
many  strange  and  difficult  operations 
with  amazing  skill.  A surgeon  in  a hos- 
pital has  a beautiful  room  and  com- 
plete equipment  with  which  to  work, 
but  Dr.  Hertzler  performs  the  same  op- 
erations on  a small  kitchen  table  in 
rough  houses  with  the  same  satisfying 
results. 

“MAN  VS.  MICROBES”  by  Nicholas 
Kopeloff  is  the  story  of  the  ceaseless 
warfare  which  is  going  on  between  man 
and  countless  millions  of  microbes, 
which,  though  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  are  powerful  enough  to  kill  a man 
with  ease.  Scientific,  but  not  too  tech- 
nical for  the  average  person,  this  book 
will  increase  your  knowledge  of  diseases, 
and  will  help  you  to  recognize  the  symp- 
toms of  all  common  diseases. 

“THE  ADVANCING  FRONT  OF  SCI- 
ENCE’” by  George  W.  Gray  is  a book 
full  of  the  latest  scientific  ideas  on  Cos- 
mic Rays,  Relativity,  Quantum  Theories, 
Biology,  Chemistry,  and  many  of  the 
other  sciences.  The  world  of  modern 
physics  is  expanding  very  rapidly  today. 
The  atom  has  been  smashed  and  out  of 
it  have  come  such  particles  as  elec- 
trons, protons,  neutrons,  and  positrons. 
At  the  other  extreme  Shapley,  Hubble, 
Compton,  and  Millikan  have  made  many 
interesting  discoveries  concerning  stel- 
lar whirlpools,  remote  nebulae,  and  cos- 
mic rays.  If  these  terms  seem  strange 
to  you,  read  George  W.  Gray’s  book  and 
investigate  them. 


Found  inscribed  on  the  back  of  a 
Retail  Marketing  and  Merchandise,  one 
of  the  business  course  textbooks: 

“If  there  should  be  another  flood, 
For  refuge  hither  fly. 

For  though  the  world  be  all  sub- 
merged, 

This  book  would  still  be  dry!” 
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On  Taking  A Baby's  Picture 

Roberta  Jones,  ’40 


I HAVE  often  wondered  just  how  this 
remarkable  feat  was  accomplished. 
To  an  innocent  bystander,  who  has 
no  more  to  do  than  emit  delighted  “oh’s” 
and  “ah’s”  at  the  sight  of  the  finished 
product,  it  may  seem  a comparatively 
easy  task. 

No  one  seems  to  realize  the  trials 
and  tribulations,  (not  to  mention  the 
various  pretzel-shaped  gavottes  one 
must  go  through)  of  the  photographer 
and  the  holder  (of  the  baby,  I mean). 

Snapping  the  picture  of  a finicky 
grown-up  who  has  an  idea  that  a side 
view  is  more  becoming  (personally,  one 
is  vengefully  inclined  to  favor  a back 
view)  is  no  mean  feat,  but  let  me  tell 
you  that  it  is  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  bribing  of  little  Oscar  to  “look  at 
the  birdie,  please!”  Meanwhile,  the 
baby,  himself,  is  having  himself  a time 
and  probably  wondering  what  it  is  all 
about. 

There  are  various  ways  to  a baby’s 
heart,  all  of  them  doubtful.  Many  chil- 
dren can  be  appealed  to,  as  can  a man, 
through  their  stomachs;  therefore,  the 
sight  of  a tempting  goodie  dangling  in 
front  of  the  baby’s  face  is  often-times 
used  as  a means  to  an  end.  Even  if  one 
gets  the  baby  cross-eyed  following  the 
progress  of  the  candy,  one  gets  the  pic- 
ture. 

This,  however,  has  no  effect  on  the 
surly  type  who  is  determined  to  hold  on 
for  dear  life  to  his  theory  that  the  world 
is  a headache  and  to  look  accordingly. 
The  mother  and  the  photographer  are 
of  two  minds  at  this  point.  The  mother 
thinks  that  the  photographer  is  delib- 
erately trying  to  arrange  her  darling  in 
the  most  unbeautiful  pose  possible  and 
the  photographer  is  wishing  he  could 
have  five  minutes  alone  with  the  little 
sour-puss. 

Various  indignities  may  take  place 
while  taking  a baby’s  picture,  both  on 
the  part  of  the  photographer  and  the 
baby’s  companion.  This  may  involve 
enticing  gurgles  and  coos  from  the  lips 
of  the  two  otherwise  intelligent  adults, 
the  assuming  of  various  queer  positions, 
supposedly  amusing,  by  the  camera- 


man, frantic  admonishments  from  the 
baby’s  companion,  and  a steady  look  of 
sour  solemnity  on  the  baby’s  face. 

After  over  an  hour  of  gurglings, 
cajolings,  scoldings,  and  tears,  one 
gives  up  with  despair.  The  photograph- 
er has  a firm  belief  that  the  little  brat 
is  a confirmed  crab. 

Just  as  the  equipment  is  wearily 
abandoned,  little  Oscar  has  a change  of 
heart,  influenced,  perhaps,  by  the  fact 
that  the  funny  man  has  tripped  over 
the  rug  and  sprawled  flat  on  his  face. 

With  a feeling  somewhat  akin  to 
horror  one  sees  a smile  cracking  through 
that  cold  exterior,  and  the  baby  bursts 
into  a wild  shout  of  glee.  With  a cry 
of  “Hold  that  pose!”,  the  downfallen 
struggles  to  get  his  camera  focused,  but 
the  idea  no  longer  strikes  the  baby  as 
funny.  He  resumes  his  former  expres- 
sion. 

Whereupon  the  whole  thing  begins 
all  over  again.  Maybe,  someday,  some 
budding  young  author  will  write  a book 
on  “How  to  Take  a Baby’s  Picture  in 
10  Easy  Lessons  or  5 Hard  Ones.”  Until 
that  time,  photographers  will  continue 
to  go  wild,  mothers  will  continue  to  feel 
cheated,  and  the  baby  himself  will  con- 
tinue to  wonder  what  it’s  all  about. 
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Deg  Scene,  Angelo  Serrano;  insert,  Squirrel,  James  Harding;  Snow  Scenes,  Clayton  Collins. 
Squirrel,  Prize-winning  Snapshot;  others,  Honorable  Mention  in  Snapshot  Contest. 


MY  HUNTING  TRIP 

Willard  M.  Denny,  Jr„  '39 

I STARTED  out  from  the  lodge  early 
one  morning  and  came  upon  the 
tracks  of  a bear  and  followed  them. 
As  I entered  a patch  of  heavy  brush, 
the  bear  grabbed  me,  causing  my  gun 
to  go  off.  The  bullet  pierced  the  heart 
of  a bull  moose  some  distance  away.  A 
woodsman,  who  was  felling  a tree,  saw 
the  bull  moose  fall,  stuck  his  axe  into  a 
stump,  and  went  to  skin  the  carcass. 
Meanwhile,  the  tree  fell,  striking  the 
shaft  of  the  axe,  causing  it  to  whirl  up 
in  the  air.  The  axe  crashed  down  on 
the  bear,  ripping  the  bear  from  head 
to  tail.  The  insides  of  the  bear  fell  out, 
and  I continued  my  hunting  with  a swell 
new  fur  coat! 


SNOW  FLAKES 

Helen  Lumbert,  '40 

Down  they  came,  so  still  and  light, 

So  pure  and  silent,  so  crystal  and  white; 
Upon  the  ground  they  gently  lay, 

Upon  the  tree  tops,  across  the  bay. 

Did  you  ever  venture  on  a moonlit  night 
To  see  them  there  so  pure,  so  white, 

So  still,  so  silent  and  so  light? 


CRYSTALLITES 

Roberta  Jones,  '40 

The  crystal  of  the  snowdrops 
On  my  windowpane, 

Their  sound  upon  the  rooftops 
Brings  a sweet  refrain. 

Jack  Frost  is  painting  pictures, 
His  touch  is  everywhere, 

His  portraitures  are  mixtures, 

Of  vari-colors  rare. 

The  blue  sheen  of  the  river 
Shines  thru  ice  and  snow, 

The  cold  trees  bow  and  shiver, 
Their  branches  hover  low. 

The  King  of  Winter  rules 
He’s  garbed  the  icy  world, 

And  decked  it  out  with  jewels, 

In  glittering  snowdrops  pearled. 


O Students  we 
Of  history; 

We  memorize  the  dead. 

From  dusty  pages 
File  ancient  sages 
Whom  long  the  worms  have  wed. 
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From  The  Editor's  Pen 


THE  LAWRENCIAN  TAKES  OFF  ITS 
HAT  TO — Annetta  Hubbard,  Kathleen 
Vallis  and  Charlotte  Hubbard.  Their 
splendid  musical  concert  was  a credit 
to  Lawrence  High; — Miss  Arlene  Shee- 
han and  Miss  Barbara  Follansbee.  The 
Lawrencian  is  fortunate  to  have  such 
willing  and  ambitious  advisers; — Mr. 
Marshall.  We  hope  that  his  many  fine 
plans  for  us  will  have  a chance  to  ma- 
terialize;— The  Socii  Orationes  Club.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the  club 
in  behalf  of  the  Lawrencian  staff  for 
their  help  in  promoting  the  sales  of  the 
Lawrencian.  Their  loyal  support  exem- 
plifies the  school  spirit  that  more  of  the 
students  in  Lawrence  High  should  dis- 
play;— Lawrencian  advertisers.  We  also 
appreciate  their  unfailing  support  which 
has  made  possible  the  publication  of 
this  magazine. 

* * * 

The  World’s  Fair  denotes  PROGRESS, 
modern  conveyances  denote  Progress, 
and  not  to  be  outdone  Lawrence  High 
School  is  slowly  but  surely  progressing. 
Proof  of  this  can  be  found  in  the  school 
band.  In  their  neat  uniforms  the  mem- 
bers of  the  band  have  paraded  to  ad- 
vantage on  more  than  one  occasion. 
Also  the  Lawrence  High-Lites  was  very 
popular  with  the  students.  In  the  near 
future  we  hope  to  print  again  the  newsy 
papers.  Recently  revived  from  out  of 
the  past,  we  find  the  Dramatics  Club  is 
taking  a firm  hold  in  Lawrence  High. 


A good  play  is  worth  the  time  and  ef- 
fort of  any  student.  A debate  was  con- 
sidered a wild  fantasy  years  ago. 
There  never  seemed  to  be  enough  school 
spirit  or  interest  to  start  one.  Needless 
to  say,  the  first  attempt  was  a great 
success  and  aroused  the  school  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  plain  we  will  have 
to  have  more  stirring  debates.  Our  mov- 
ing picture  machine  has  taken  us  away 
from  our  narrow  set  path  into  a more 
pleasant  realm  of  learning.  History, 
science,  and  other  subjects  do  not  ap- 
pear dry  to  us  when  presented  in  this 
modern  form  of  education.  Our  latest 
development  is  the  Student  Council.  At 
the  present  it  is  just  forming,  but  if 
given  but  half  a chance  we  will  have  a 
worth  while  system  of  student  govern- 
ment. But,  quite  noticeable  is  the  lack 
of  social  affairs.  There  have  been  class 
meetings  to  plan  dances  and  these  plans 
are  formed,  but  never  developed.  If  a 
few  of  these  plans  became  a reality,  it 
would  be  a startling  but  very  pleasant 
surprise.  Everyone  likes  to  go  to  a 
dance,  but  to  sponsor  one  seems  to  offer 
a difficult  problem,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  there  is  no  cooperation.  Two 
or  three  people  have  the  burden  of  plan- 
ning a party  for  the  whole  school  placed 
on  their  shoulders.  There  is  more  be- 
hind school  spirit  than  just  buying 
tickets  to  a school  dance.  Is  it  asking 
too  much  of  each  and  every  one  of  you 
to  sacrifice  a small  portion  of  your  pre- 
cious (?)  time  for  your  school? 
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The  World  Of  Tomorrow 

Betty  Davis,  '40,  Assistant  Editor 


Part  I. 

OUR  Lawrencian  staff  is  on  its  an- 
nual spring  tour;  this  year  we  are 
visiting  the  great  New  York  World’s 
Fair  which  commemorates  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  inauguration  of  George 
Washington.  At  this  very  moment  we 
are  about  to  enter  the  Theme  center; 
but  first,  we  must  stand  motionless  and 
gaze  up  with  awe  at  the  magnitude  of 
the  gigantic  undertaking  which  makes 
up  the  Trylon  and  the  Perisphere. 

We  enter  the  Trylon;  go  up  a long 
moving  stairway;  and  come  out  on  a 
doughnut  shaped  moving  platform.  All 
senses  of  distance  and  space  are  com- 
pletely lost  as  we  are  carried  slowly 
around  the  450  foot  inner  circumfer- 
ence. Below,  we  see  the  City  of  Tomor- 
row, a carefully  planned  miniature  city, 
a delightful  portrayal  of  the  city  of 
generations  to  come.  The  divisions  of 
this  city  are  grouped,  with  centers  for 
everything  — shopping,  sports,  theater, 
business,  transportation,  and  freight. 
The  traffic  never  intersects;  pedestrians 
amble  at  a different  level  from  the  vehi- 
cles. Around  the  city  stretches  open, 
green,  refreshing,  invigorating  country. 
Music  provides  a background  for  the 
spectacle  of  daily  life;  now,  and  with 
a portentous  effect,  night  falls.  The 
stars  twinkle,  and  a procession  of  the 
workers  of  the  world,  the  figures  ap- 
pearing in  the  distant  sky,  draws  near, 
the  whole  pageant  being  projected  by  a 
movie  camera.  The  groups  grow  larger 
as  they  seem  to  draw  near  to  us,  and 
the  Theme  song  of  the  Fair  swells  out. 
Then  daily  city  life  starts  again  and  we 
are  gently  moved  to  a stationary  plat- 
form. We  go  out  through  the  Trylon 
onto  the  Helican,  from  which  we  can 
view  the  layout  of  the  Fair.  This  show, 
taking  only  six  minutes,  inspires  in  us 
the  great  question  of  what  the  Future 
holds  in  store  for  us.  We  emerge  from 
the  ramp  and  proceed  to  the  next  point 
of  interest. 


Part  II. 

Again  our  staff  enters  a hollow 
sphere.  But  this  time  it  is  imaginary, 
and  we  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  gaz- 
ing into  the  future.  We  mount  a long 
moving  platform  and  by  this  convey- 
ance are  carried  to  a point  above  the 
pit-like  hollow  in  which  lies  another 
City  of  Tomorrow. 

In  the  center  of  the  scene  we  see  a 
large  brick  building  with  spacious  cam- 
pus, athletic  field,  auditorium,  and  gym- 
nasium. This  is  L.  H.  S.  of  tomorrow, 
far-famed  for  its  official  and  unique 
student-governing  project.  Modern 
stream-lined  buses  convey  commuters 
to  and  from  school  on  wide  boulevards. 
The  school’s  honor  system  does  away 
with  all  quizzes  and  exams,  and  diplomas 
are  awarded  any  time  after  the  three 
years’  course  is  completed.  Each  class 
has  its  own  radio  receiving  and  sending 
set  which  students  operate  themselves. 
Television  enables  classes  to  study  and 
perceive  the  operations  of  modern  civic 
departments  from  class  rooms. 

In  the  distant  sky  appears  a proces- 
sion of  the  graduates  of  the  school  — 
nurses,  doctors,  teachers,  scientists,  nov- 
elists, ministers,  engineers,  and  techni- 
cians. Then  we  are  gently  aroused  to 
reality  by  the  swelling  strains  of  the 
familiar  Hymn  of  Loyalty,  and  life  moves 
on  about  us  as  before. 


“Every  hour  misspent  is  lost  forever, 
and  . . . future  years  cannot  compensate 
for  lost  days  at  this  period  of  your  life. 
This  reflection  must  show  the  necessity 
of  unremitting  application  to  your 
studies.” 

— George  Washington. 


“From  thinking  proceeds  speaking, 
thence  to  acting  is  often  but  a single 
step.  But  how  irrevocable  and  tremend- 
ous!” . . . 

— George  Washington. 
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Nursery  Rhymes  vs.  Modern  Literature 

Eleanor  Irish,  ’39,  Editor 


CAN  you  help  me?  There  is  some- 
thing I can’t  quite  figure  out.  You 
see,  the  other  day  I was  browsing 
around  in  the  school  library.  After  con- 
templating the  dry  and  weighty  books 
on  one  side  of  the  room,  I crossed  to 
gaze  with  astonishment  at  the  opposite 
shelves  of  books.  “For  goodness  sakes,” 
I thought,  “I  read  Black  Beauty  back  in 
the  grammar  school.  What  is  it  doing 
here?”  Again  I was  almost  overcome 
with  surprise,  for  there  was  the  child 
story,  Heidi.  But  I almost  passed  into 
eternity  when  I discovered  a Child’s 
Garden  of  Verses  confronting  me.  I 
grabbed  the  book  and  scanned  the  pages. 
Sure  enough,  the  old  verses  and  nursery 


rhymes  for  the  child  of  five  were  all 
there.  Subconsciously  I thought,  “I 
wonder  if  I could  get  credit  if  I read 
this  for  a book  report  in  English.” 

Are  these  books  there  just  to  fill 
space?  Or  are  we  supposed  to  read  and 
enjoy  them?  Were  they  chosen  for  our 
amount  of  intelligence?  Aren’t  we 
cheating  the  grammar  school  by  keep- 
ing these  books?  Can  you  tell  me?  We 
do  have  some  modern  and  worth  while 
literature  on  the  shelves,  but  they  look 
awkward  and  out-of-place  next  to  our 
nursery  rhymes.  What  the  library  needs 
is  a thorough  overhauling  or  an  early 
spring  house  cleaning,  to  clear  our 
shelves  of  baby  talk. 


The  Outlook  Club 

Eleanor  Irish,  ’39,  Editor 


OF  THE  many  organizations  in  Fal- 
mouth that  have  proved  to  be 
great  friends  of  the  students  of 
Lawrence  High  School,  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  is  the  Outlook  Club. 

Each  year  the  Outlook  Club  gives  a 
$100  scholarship  to  a deserving  senior. 
It  also  maintains  a student  loan  fund 
for  anyone  who  needs  help  to  go  to  col- 
lege. With  its  usual  generosity  the  club 
contributes  to  the  Lawrence  High 
School  Scholarship  Association.  An- 
nual awards  are  presented  at  the  gradu- 
ation exercises  to  the  persons  who  have 
shown  the  most  progress  in  the  house- 
hold art  fields,  cooking  and  sewing.  We 
readily  appreciate  the  interest  that  the 
Outlook  Club  offers  for  students  who 
wish  to  further  their  education. 

Behind  the  scenes,  so  to  speak,  this 
club,  in  its  unostentatious  manner,  has 
performed  many  kind  gestures  that  the 
majority  of  students  in  the  high  school 
know  nothing  about.  For  instance,  who 
bought  the  classroom  movie  screen, 
contributed  to  our  much-prized  movie 
projector,  paid  for  the  subscription  of 
the  World  Forum  magazine  for  the  his- 
tory classes,  and  gave  over  $25.00  for 
additional  books  in  our  school  library? 
Unquestionably  the  answer  is  the  Out- 
look Club. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  fitting  to  write 


a few  words  about  the  club  itself.  Can 
you  imagine  a group  of  women  “turn- 
ing the  tables”  on  superstition?  Well, 
this  is  undisputably  true,  as  the  reader 
shall  see.  On  February  13,  1904,  the 
Outlook  Club  was  organized,  based  on 
friendliness  and  dedicated  to  the  quest 
for  higher  intellectual  pursuits  and  the 
joy  of  community  service.  Time  has 
passed  since  that  momentous  day  when 
twenty-five  members  were  enrolled,  and 
now  the  club  boasts  a membership  of 
150.  What  a lucky  day  February  13th 
turned  out  to  be! 

Mrs.  Ralph  W.  Landers,  president  of 
the  Outlook  Club,  has  a fine  ideal  on 
which  she  has  worked  and  planned  dur- 
ing her  leadership.  I would  like  to 
quote  this  motto,  for  I feel  the  reader 
will  understand  more  fully  the  senti- 
ments behind  this  organization — “If  we 
work  upon  marble,  brass  and  canvas,  it 
will  perish;  if  we  rear  great  buildings, 
they  may  be  swept  away  in  an  hour,  but 
if  we  can  build  a child  to  a better  man- 
hood or  womanhood,  we  shall  have  ac- 
complished a deed  that  will  last  through 
all  eternity.” 

I’m  sure  everyone  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  Outlook  Club  has  lived  up  to  its 
ideals  and  fulfilled  its  purpose.  Need- 
less to  say,  we  are  sincerely  grateful  and 
proud  to  have  such  a noble  organiza- 
tion in  this  town. 
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Glimpses  Into  The  Lives  Of  Falmouth  Authors 

Lawrence  Antonellis,  ’39 


This  article  is  a compilation  of  liv- 
ing Falmouth  authors.  It  makes,  of 
course,  no  pretense  to  completeness. 
Each  division  is  merely  a brief  summary 
of  the  principal  works  of  the  author 
considered  and  of  several  interesting 
facts  concerning  his  or  her  life.  In  cases 


Charles  Fulton  Oursler 

The  name  of  Fulton  Oursler  is  well- 
known  in  Falmouth,  as  it  is  in  a large 
part  of  the  civilized  world.  Mr.  Oursler 
is  familiar  to  Falmouthians  as  the  mas- 
ter of  Sandalwood  and  the  guiding  spirit 
of  Liberty.  That  this  guidance  is  execut- 
ed from  the  security  of  his  home  at 
Falmouth  Cliffs,  by  means  of  the  tele- 
type and  the  telephone,  contributes  in 
no  little  to  Mr.  Oursler’s  local  fame. 
Mr.  Oursler  was  born  in  Baltimore.  His 
wide  range  of  journalistic  experience  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  has  been 
a newspaper  reporter,  editor  of  trade 
papers,  a short  story  writer,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Metropolitan  Magazine,  be- 
fore he  became  editor  of  Liberty.  He  is 
the  author  of  successful  novels,  plays, 
and  detective  stories.  His  nom  de  plume 
when  writing  detective  stories  is  Anth- 
ony Abbot.  Many  of  us  have  followed 
with  interest  the  cases  of  Thatcher  Colt, 
the  central  figure  of  the  Anthony  Abbot 
stories.  Among  the  novels  that  Mr. 
Oursler  has  written  are  “The  Great  Jas- 
per”, “Step-Child  of  the  Moon”,  “Joshua 
Todd”,  and  “The  Creeps”,  just  off  the 
press.  His  plays  include  “The  Spider” 
and  “Behold  This  Dreamer”.  Mr.  Oursler 
is  also  the  editor  and  publisher  of  The 
Sandalwood  Herald  which  bears  the 
name  of  his  home  at  the  Cliffs. 


Grace  Perkins  Oursler 

Born  in  Boston,  Grace  Perkins  Ours- 
ler is  the  wife  of  Fulton  Oursler.  She 
has  written  magazine  serials  and  novels. 
Liberty,  Cosmopolitan,  and  Woman’s 
Day  are  among  the  periodicals  to  which 
she  has  contributed  stories  and  articles. 
She  sometimes  writes  under  the  pen 
name  of  Dora  Macy.  Her  novels  include 
“Personal  Maid”,  “Riding  High”,  and 
“The  Unbreakable  Mrs.  Doll”. 


where  interviews  were  secured,  certain 
material  obtained  from  them  has  been 
incorporated  into  the  general  summary. 
Special  thanks  is  due  to  those  authors 
who  gave  of  their  time  to  interviews, 
and  to  The  Enterprise  for  the  use  of  its 
files  on  Falmouth  authors. 


George  Harmon  Coxe 

Born  in  Olean,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Coxe  was 
educated  in  local  schools.  Later  he  at- 
tended Purdue  and  Cornell.  He  worked 
at  various  jobs  before  he  started  to 
write.  His  books  are  all  mystery  stories, 
the  first  one  being  “Murder  with  Pic- 
tures.” His  latest,  “Four  Frightened 
Women”  is  being  favorably  reviewed  at 
the  present  time. 

In  an  interview  Mr.  Coxe  stated  that 
there  are  two  types  of  mystery  stories 
as  he  sees  it.  The  first  is  the  story  that 
is  almost  wholly  problematical.  The  sec- 
ond type  has  to  do  with  the  characters 
themselves  and  their  reactions  to  vari- 
ous situations.  Of  the  two  he  distinctly 
prefers  writing  about  the  latter. 

Mr.  Coxe,  in  collaboration  with  How- 
ard Rogers,  wrote  the  sequences  for  the 
popular  motion  picture,  “Arsene  Lupin 
Returns.”  An  interesting  fact  brought 
out  during  the  interview  was  that  Mr. 
Coxe,  although  a great  reader,  reads 
very  few  mystery  stories.  At  present 
Mr.  Coxe  is  living  on  Pin  Oak  Way. 


Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Collins 

Mrs.  Collins  was  born  in  England. 
She  came  to  America  before  the  World 
War.  She  has  written  short  stories  for 
newspapers,  among  them  the  Chicago 
News.  About  a year  and  a half  ago 
Liberty  printed  one  of  her  stories. 
Among  the  recent  books  that  she  has 
enjoyed  are  “Jamaica  Inn”  by  Daphne 
Du  Maurier  and  “Almanac  for  Moderns” 
by  Donald  Culross  Peattie.  Mrs.  Collins 
plans  to  write  a book  dealing  with  the 
influence  of  childhood  events  on  later 
life.  When  questioned  regarding  the  re- 
lation of  this  topic  to  psychoanalysis, 
she  agreed  that  it  was  related  to  the 
Freudian  theory  of  inhibitions  and  re- 
pressions. 
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Frederick  L.  Collins 

Mr.  Collins  was  born  in  Lawrence, 
Mass.  He  was  educated  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  and  at  Harvard 
where  he  received  his  A.  B.  At  present 
he  is  occupying  with  his  wife,  the  Carl- 
son home  at  Falmouth  Cliffs.  He  came 
here  about  two  years  ago,  at  Mr.  Ours- 
ler’s  request,  under  contract  to  Liberty. 
When  interviewed,  Mr.  Collins  said  that 
he  most  enjoyed  writing  political,  socio- 
logical, and  law  enforcement  stories  and 
articles.  He  also  likes  to  interview  fam- 
ous men.  When  asked  to  name  some  of 
the  books  he  had  enjoyed  during  the 
past  few  months,  he  mentioned  “Tales 
of  a Wayward  Inn”  by  Frank  Case. 
Much  of  his  time,  he  stated,  is  employed 
in  reading  books  and  articles  which  pro- 
vide background  for  his  writing.  To  as- 
sure me  that  this  was  true,  he  pointed 
out  a long  line  of  different  sized  books 
in  the  corner  of  the  room.  He  had  used 
these  in  preparing  one  of  his  articles. 
Among  the  magazines,  Time  is  perhaps 
Mr.  Collins’s  favorite.  Fulton  Oursler 
says  the  following  of  Mr.  Collins:  “In 
all  present  day  journalism  there  is  hard- 
ly to  be  found  a writer  of  broader  ex- 
perience than  Mr.  Collins  . . . has  writ- 
ten nearly  three  hundred  Liberty  articles 
. . . is  one  of  the  public’s  undoubted 
favorites.  There  are  two  things  one 
can  always  count  on  in  a Collins  story 
— his  facts  are  right,  and  they  are  told 
interestingly.” 


Clara  Sharpe  Hough 

Mrs.  Hough  was  born  in  Mexico  of 
American  parentage.  She  secured  her 
B.  S.  from  Mills  College,  California. 
Later  she  received  the  degree  of  B.  Litt. 
in  journalism  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Among  the  books  which  she  has 
written  are  “Leif  the  Lucky”,  “Not  For 
Publication”,  and  “The  Charming 
Cheat”.  In  1931  she  came  to  Falmouth. 
As  Associate  Editor  of  The  Enterprise 
Mrs.  Hough  is  well-known  to  Falmouth 
citizens. 


Arthur  W.  Bell 

Mr.  Bell’s  name  is  familiar  to  Fal- 
mouth people.  He  is  a regular  contri- 
butor to  The  Enterprise,  in  which  many 
of  his  essays  and  verses  have  been 
printed.  The  Saturday  Review  of  Liter- 
ature frequently  carries  his  writings.  He 
has  also  contributed  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  and  the  London  Fishing 
Gazette.  He  is  the  author  of  “Cape  Cod 
Color”,  a book  of  essays  on  topics  con- 
nected with  Cape  Cod.  In  reply  to  sev- 
eral questions  sent  him  in  Boston,  Mr. 
Bell  writes:  “My  affection  for  it  (Fal- 
mouth) is  noted  in  very  early  associa- 
tions dating  from  1894.  I like  the  com- 
paratively simple  life  which  we  enjoy 
in  the  summer  there  and  I like  the  type 
of  Cape  Cod  shore  scenery  — I have 
enjoyed  trying  to  express  Cape  Cod 
characteristics  and  Cape  incidents  in 
light  verse  . . .” 


Edith  Austin  Holton 

At  present  a resident  of  Greenfield, 
Miss  Holton  has  lived  in  Falmouth  for 
many  years.  Her  father  was  principal 
of  Lawrence  Academy.  She  taught 
school  for  many  years.  Recently  she 
has  taken  up  writing  as  a full-time  vo- 
cation. She  wrote  “Cap’n  Alf’s  Log”. 
The  locale  of  this  book  is  probably  Fal- 
mouth. Miss  Holton,  however,  would 
neither  affirm  or  deny  this.  Some  of  her 
other  books  are  “Cap’n  Bodfish  Takes 
Command”  (1935),  “Feathered  Water” 
(1937),  “Once  Beyond  The  Reef”  (1938), 
and  “Wait  for  the  Tide”  (1939). 

Miss  Holton  writes:  “It  is  almost  as 
easy  for  me  to  explain  the  theory  of 
relativity  to  you  as  to  give  you  any  idea 
of  why  I like  Falmouth  — It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  tangible  qualities  such  as 
its  fine  location  and  attractive  shore 
line  and  excellent  living  facilities.  — I 
should  confess  that  Falmouth  is  more  or 
less  to  me  like  an  archaelogist’s  dig.  I 
never  know  at  what  minute  I may  turn 
up  some  really  valuable  idea  in  my 
spade-work  — I enjoy  writing  on  almost 
any  subject,  provided  I know  enough 
about  it  to  say  something  worth  while 
or  amusing.” 
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HOLLYWOOD  HIGH-LITES 

Muriel  Gediman,  ’41. 

Forthcoming  attractions  which  will 
appear  at  the  Elizabeth  Theatre  within 
the  next  two  or  three  months  are  listed 
below. 

Honolulu  is  a picture  in  which 
Eleanor  Powell  again  dances  her  way 
into  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 

Mark  Twain’s  famous  story  Huckle- 
berry Finn  shows  Mickey  “Andy  Hardy” 
Rooney  playing  the  title  role. 

Union  Pacific  with  Joel  McCrea  and 
Barbara  Stanwyck  pictures  the  start  of 
this  great  railroad. 

Rudyard  Kipling’s  immortal  water 
boy  Gunga  Din  has  been  brought  to  the 
screen,  starring  Cary  Grant,  Victor  Mc- 
Laglen,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Jr.,  and  Sam 
Jaffe  (as  Gunga  Din). 

The  latest  Astaire-Rogers  film,  The 
Castles,  brings  the  life  story  of  Vernon 
and  Irene  Castle,  a famous  dancing 
team  of  years  ago. 

For  those  historically-minded  the 
screen  offers  us  Tyrone  Power  as  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell. 

The  Hound  of  the  Baskervilles,  one 
of  A.  Conan  Doyle’s  famous  detective 
stories,  stars  Basil  Rathbone,  as  Sher- 
lock Holmes,  and  Richard  Greene. 


America’s  sweetheart,  Shirley  Tem- 
ple, comes  to  us  again  as  The  Little 
Princess,  a film  in  technicolor. 

The  “idol  of  the  air  waves”,  Charlie 
McCarthy,  returns  once  more  in  You 
Can’t  Cheat  an  Honest  Man  with  Edgar 
Bergen  and  W.  C.  Fields. 


“THE  JUGGLER” 

Robert  Simmons,  ’40 

We  begin  our  catalog  with  a com- 
mon case  that  has  representatives  in 
every  study  hall.  He  enters  the  room 
quietly,  takes  his  seat,  opens  a book,  and 
proceeds  to  read  with  great  industry, 
all  of  which  completely  deludes  any 
one  deciding  to  sit  by  him.  Then  come 
the  fireworks.  One  hand  reaches  out 
and  grasps  a pencil,  and,  with  an  in- 
spired Krupa  touch,  he  beats  out  an  ir- 
regular rhythm  from  one  side  of  the 
desk,  across  the  top,  to  the  other  side, 
and  back,  with  time  out  for  a specialty 
on  the  book  pile.  This,  however,  soon 
becomes  tedious  and  he  varies  the  activ- 
ity with  a balance  act.  First  an  eraser 
must  be  balanced  on  said  pencil  held  in 
a horizontal  position  about  two  inches 
above  the  open  book.  After  a few  mis- 
haps, he  succeeds  in  this  and,  with  a 
smile,  turns  to  the  person  beside  him. 


L.  H.  S.  BAND 


— Photo  by  Thomson. 
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L.  H.  S.  Mathematicians  — Attention  ! 

Lawrence  Antonellis,  ’39 


THE  LAWRENCIAN  has  proposed  a 
mathematical  contest  open  to  all 
students  of  this  school.  The  prob- 
lems are  of  varying  degrees  of  difficul- 
ty. All  that  is  required  for  their  solu- 
tion is  a knowledge  of  elementary  alge- 
bra and  geometry.  Two  prizes  will  be 
awarded,  one  of  $2.00  and  another  of 
$1.00.  The  first  prize  of  $2.00  will  be 
awarded  to  the  contestant  who  submits 
the  best  complete  solutions  of  the  prob- 
lems. The  second  prize  of  $1.00  will  be 
given  to  the  person  submitting  the  sec- 
ond best  set  of  solutions.  In  judging  the 
solutions,  correct  answers,  completeness, 
and  neatness  will  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. Solutions  will  be  judged  by  the 
writer  of  this  column  with  the  aid  of 
the  Mathematics  Department.  Contest- 
ants may  submit  solutions  to  either  the 
present  writer  or  to  the  Editor-in-Chief 
of  the  LAWRENCIAN.  Solutions  must 
be  written  neatly  in  ink  on  white  paper 
and  on  only  one  side.  All  solutions  must 
be  in  before  March  13,  1939.  None  will 
be  accepted  after  this  date. 

PROBLEMS 

1.  One  man  said  to  another,  “If  you 
give  me  as  many  dollars  as  I now  have 
cents  and  as  many  cents  as  I now  have 
dollars,  I can  buy  a car  for  $79.20  and 
still  have  left  the  amount  I now  pos- 
sess.” How  much  did  he  have? 

2.  A 5-inch  square  is  cut  from  each 
corner  of  a rectangular  piece  of  tin 
whose  length  exceeds  the  width  by  10 
inches.  The  sides  are  then  turned  up 
and  an  open  box  is  formed,  the  volume 
of  which  is  1000  cubic  inches.  Find  the 
dimensions  of  the  box. 


3.  After  driving  his  car  an  hour,  a 
man  loses  10  minutes  changing  a tire 
and  is  then  compelled  to  proceed  at 
four-fifths  of  the  former  rate.  He  ar- 
rives 31  minutes  later  than  expected. 
If  the  tire  had  not  needed  to  be  changed 
for  10  minutes  more,  the  car  would  have 
been  only  25  minutes  late.  Find  the 
length  of  the  trip. 

4.  Find  all  possible  values  of  X and 
Y such  that  3,  X,  Y will  be  in  arithmetic 
progression  and  X,  Y,  8 will  be  in  geo- 
metric progression. 

5.  Show  that  a quadratic  equation 
can  have  but  two  roots. 

6.  Three  stations  A,  B,  C are  in  a 
straight  line  so  that  AB  equals  BC 
equals  two  miles.  The  report  of  a big 
gun  reaches  B one  second  after  it  reach- 
es A and  reaches  C two  seconds  after 
it  reaches  B.  Take  the  velocity  of  sound 
equal  to  1087  ft.  per  second.  How  far  is 
the  gun  from  A,  B,  C? 


“SERVICE  ABOVE  SELF” 

“Service  Above  Self”  is  a motto  that 
is  harder  to  live  up  to  than  one  would 
suppose.  The  Falmouth  Rotary  Club 
has  lived  up  to  its  motto  successfully. 
Among  countless  other  civic  services 
rendered  it  has  taken  an  interest  in 
Lawrence  High  School.  The  $100.00 
scholarship  it  offers,  plus  the  loans,  are 
much  needed  helps.  The  football  ban- 
quet it  sponsors  rates  a high  place  in 
the  events  of  school  life.  In  various 
school  activities  the  contributions  of  the 
Rotary  Club  have  proved  helpful  in  the 
time  of  need. 
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— Photo  by  Vantine. 

SENIOR  CLASS  OFFICERS 

Left  to  right — Frances  Cahoon,  Treasurer; 
Elwood  Mills,  Vice-President;  Ralph  Long, 
President;  Joseph  Miskell.  Secretary. 

SENIOR  SCHOOL  NOTES 

Virginia  Wilde,  '39 

Nov.  30 — Senior  pictures  taken  today! 
What  a sight  to  see  the  senior  boys  all 
perked  up  in  their  Sunday  best!  One  boy 
was  so  afraid  of  what  his  classmates 
would  say  that  he  didn’t  even  dare  to  go 
into  the  Main  Room!  Talk  about  girls 
being  vain! 

Dec.  21 — At  last! ! ! The  pictures  ar- 
rived. After  looking  at  some  of  these 
pictures,  it  seems  as  if  several  Seniors 
are  slated  for  Hollywood.  From  all  re- 
ports though,  the  pictures  were  found 
to  be  very  satisfactory. 

Jan.  10 — Already  the  problem  of  caps 
and  gowns  for  graduation  has  popped 
up.  Seniors  seem  to  be  rushing  the  sea- 
son a little  bit,  n’est-ce  pas?  The  facul- 
ty and  senior  class  selected  Jean  Mor- 
rison to  be  sent  to  the  D.  A.  R.  Conven- 
tion at  Boston.  Congratulations,  Jean! 

Jan.  12 — “Washington,  here  we 

come!”  This  seems  to  be  the  motto  of 
about  33  travel-minded  seniors  who  are 
thinking  seriously  (?)  about  taking  the 
annual  Washington  trip  at  Easter  time. 
The  suggested  chaperons  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marshall.  Here’s  hoping  we  have 
them  with  us  on  our  trip. 

Jan.  31 — Mid-years  in  Senior  French! 
The  results  were  quite  astonishing! 
We’re  glad  they’re  over. 


Lawrence  High  School 
Honor  Roll 

Month  Ending  October  27,  1938. 
Seniors 

Lawrence  Antonellis 
Ralph  Long 

Juniors 

Dorothy  Frances  Roberta  Jones 

George  Kariotis 

Sophomores 

Gertrude  Atkinson  Carol  Barrows 

Muriel  Gediman  James  Harding 


Month  Ending  December  2,  1938. 
Seniors 

Lawrence  Antonellis  George  Stevenson 
Ralph  Long 


Juniors 

Richard  Barry  Clayton  Collins 

Betty  Davis  Milford  Hatch 

Jeannette  Hurford  Roberta  Jones 

George  Kariotis  Mary  Lawrence 

Charlotte  McKenzie 


Sophomores 

Gertrude  Atkinson  Carol  Barrows 

Muriel  Gediman  James  Harding 

Mary  Ignos 


Month  Ending  January  6,  1939. 
Seniors 

Lawrence  Antonellis  George  Stevenson 


Juniors 


Richard  Barry 
Betty  Davis 
Roberta  Jones 
Mary  Lawrence 

John 


Clayton  Collins 
Jeannette  Hurford 
George  Kariotis 
Charlotte  McKenzie 
Mixer 


Sophomores 

Gertrude  Atkinson  Carol  Barrows 

James  Harding  Mary  Ignos 


Month  Ending  February  3,  1939. 
Seniors 

Lawrence  Antonellis  Ralph  Long 

George  Stevenson 

Juniors 

Anne  Burgess  Jeannette  Hurford 

Roberta  Jones  George  Kariotis 

Mary  Lawrence 

Sophomores 

Gertrude  Atkinson  Muriel  Gediman 
James  Harding  Mary  Ignos 

Marguerite  Carlson 
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Upper  left,  Woods  Hole  Station,  Mary  Overy; Upper  right,  New  Silver  Beach,  Priscilla  Hildreth; 
Lower  left,  Woods  Hole  Bridge,  John  Silva;  Lower  right,  Old  Silver  Beach  Bridge,  George 
Stevenson.  Woods  Hole  Station,  Prize- winning  snapshot;  others,  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Snap- 
Shot  Contest. 

September  21,  1938 

Milford  Hatch,  '40 


THAT  the  first  violent  hurricane  to 
strike  Cape  Cod  did  wide  damage 
is  well-known.  Falmouth  suffered 
a $1,000,000  loss  besides  the  many  lives 
sacrificed.  Here  are  a few  strange  and 
exciting  experiences  by  L.  H.  S.  students 
during  the  storm. 

Our  first  information  comes  from  a 
boy  who  performed  on  the  L.  H.  S.  foot- 
ball team.  He  says:  “I  went  to  football 
practice  in  the  afternoon  and  the  wind 
was  blowing  a gale  then.  About  4 o’clock 
there  came  a downpour.  Boy,  did  it 
rain!  The  rain  drops  fell  so  hard  that 
they  bounced  higher  than  my  head. 
Thus  they  wet  you  on  the  way  down, 
on  the  way  up  after  the  bounce,  and 
again  on  the  second  trip  down.”  A lit- 
tle bizarre,  perhaps,  but  the  narrator 
vouches  for  its  truth. 

The  next  tale  comes  from  a young 
gentleman  who  ventured  into  the  center 
of  the  maelstrom  at  the  end  of  Mill 
Road.  His  story  goes:  ‘‘I  started  home 
by  the  shore  to  King  Street,  but  at  the 
Herring  Run  I changed  my  plans;  the 
sea  was  raging  across  there  four  feet 


deep.  Getting  in  the  lee  of  a broken 
bathhouse,  I started  to  take  my  last 
picture  of  the  turbulent  water.  As  I 
snapped  it,  a huge  wave  broke  and  com- 
menced to  carry  the  bathhouse  away;  I 
too  proceeded  from  that  point  in  an  op- 
posite direction.  A moment  later  my 
refuge  was  being  washed  around  in  the 
sea.”  This  is  certainly  an  exciting  and 
dangerous  experience. 

Our  last  review  is  from  a volunteer 
member  of  the  F.  F.  D.  He  advances: 
“I  was  stationed  in  the  Falmouth 
Heights  and  Maravista  section.  In  spots 
the  water  rushed  over  the  road  in  huge, 
brown  waves,  sweeping  houses  and  cars 
before  it.  We  patrolled  the  beach  seek- 
ing people  in  need  of  aid.  The  wind’s 
force  nearly  flattened  us  to  the  ground, 
and  flying  debris  kept  us  dodging  for 
our  lives.  The  houses  were  wrecked, 
each  one  in  need  of  repair  to  keep  loot- 
ers out.  We  stayed  on  guard  until  1 
o’clock  in  the  morning  when  we  were 
relieved.”  This  shows  somewhat  how 
severe  the  situation  was  all  over  Fal- 
mouth. 
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JUNIOR  CLASS  OFFICERS 


— Photo  by  Thomson. 

Left  to  right^J.  Mixer,  President;  M. 
Hatch.  Treasurer;  S.  Burgess,  Vice-President; 
R.  Barry,  Secretary. 

STUDENTS  WIN  LAWRENCIAN  PRIZES 

Cash  prizes  are  falling  into  the  laps 
of  the  lucky  winners  of  the  contests 
staged  by  the  LAWRENCIAN.  These 
fortunate  classmates  (now  our  wealthi- 
est) have  their  prize  entries  printed  in 
this  issue.  The  winner  of  the  literary 
contest  is  Muriel  Gediman.  For  her  in- 
teresting story  “Straight  Ahead  Lies 
Cuttyhunk”  she  receives  $2.00.  Although 
our  poetry  contest  did  not  attract  many 
contestants,  the  few  choice  bits  were 
well  written.  “Crystallites”,  an  attrac- 
tive poem  of  winter  written  by  Roberta 
Jones,  receives  an  award  of  $1.00.  The 
candid  camera  contest  was  extremely 
popular,  and  it  was  no  picnic  for  the 
judges  to  choose  the  winner.  An  ex- 
tremely difficult  picture  of  a squirrel 
feeding  outside  of  a window  was  snapped 
by  James  Harding.  This  unique  picture 
received  a prize  of  $1.50.  Honorable 
Mention  is  due  to  Angelo  Serrano  and 
Clayton  Collins  for  their  snow  scenes. 
There  were  so  many  excellent  hurricane 
pictures  that  a special  prize  of  $1.00  was 
allotted  for  the  best  one.  Mary  Overy’s 
picture  of  Woods  Hole  Station  inundated 
captured  this  prize.  Priscilla  Hildreth, 
John  Silva,  and  George  Stevenson  de- 
serve Honorable  Mention  for  their  hur- 
ricane entries  also.  The  cartoons  en- 
tered by  Henry  Borden  were  undoubted- 
ly prize  winners.  He  is  now  $1.00  richer 
than  before.  Congratulations  and  happy 
spending  to  the  winners! ! 


SCAVENGER  HUNT 

Shirley  Barrows,  ’40 

To  the  naturally  curious  person  it 
looked  as  if  the  town  dump  had  found 
a new  location  on  the  night  of  November 
18,  1938.  But — it  was  only  the  Junior 
Scavenger  Hunt. 

Groups  of  four  started  out  from  the 
Hall  School  auditorium  at  seven-thirty 
to  hunt  for — 1928  nickels,  1936  Sears  and 
Roebuck  catalogues,  1909  telephone 
books,  and  other  equally  hard-to-find 
articles.  At  nine-thirty  all  groups  re- 
turned to  the  gym  to  determine  the  win- 
ners and  to  attend  the  dance.  Prizes 
were  won  by  Laurence  Palmer,  Roland 
Baker,  Betty  Davis,  and  Charlotte  Mc- 
Kenzie. 

The  committee  in  charge  was  head- 
ed by  John  Mixer.  The  chaperons  in 
charge  were  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Mar- 
shall. 


CONCERT 

Virginia  Wilde,  ’39 

“Very  finished  concert”  — “Excellent 
training”  — “Fine  choice  of  selections” 
—Thus  your  roving  reporter  gathered 
that  the  concert  given  by  the  three  tal- 
ented seniors,  Charlotte  and  Annetta 
Hubbard  and  Kathleen  Vallis,  was  a 
great  success.  Music  lovers  heard  many 
of  their  favorite  pieces  played  in  a pro- 
fessional manner  on  that  cold  night  of 
December  6,  1938.  The  Henry  W.  Hall 
School  auditorium  was  well  filled  with 
an  appreciative  audience  who  were 
ushered  to  their  seats  by  a group  of  at- 
tractive Senior  girls  — Eleanor  Irish, 
Frances  Cahoon,  Anne  Hart,  and  Anne 
McKenzie. 

Selections  enjoyed  were: — 
Moonlight  Valse  Carl  Busch 

Walzer  Op.  9 Schubert 

Marche  Heroique  Op.  27  Schubert 
Allegretto  from  Lucrezia  Borgia, 

Donizetti 

Serenade  D’Amour  Franz  von  Blon 
Hungarian  Fantasia  Theo.  Tobani 

Annetta  Hubbard 

Artists  Life  Johann  Straus 

Loure  Carl  Bohm 

Tales  of  the  Vienna  Woods 

Johann  Strauss 
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Symphony  No.  6 Hayden 

Charlotte  Hubbard 

Standchen  Carl  Bohm 

Sonatine  for  two  violins  Ignaz  Lachner 
Gondoliera  Carl  Bohm 

A La  Mazurka  Carl  Bohm 

Last  Rose  of  Summer  Victor  Moret 

Faust  Fantaisie  Alaid 

La  Zingara  Moffat 

Kathleen  Vallis 

Three  Symphonies  Charles  Dancla 


CHRISTMAS  ASSEMBLY 

Shirley  Barrows,  '40 

The  exasperating  absent-mindedness 
of  George  Stevenson  as  Gilbert  Ash 
marked  the  opening  of  the  play,  “Just 
What  They  Wanted”,  by  Mary  Cunning- 
ham. He  had  misplaced  the  Christmas 
present  he  had  bought  for  Eva  Ash,  his 
wife,  played  by  Mildred  Green.  As  the 
plot  thickened  Mary  Cobb  as  Maud  Ash, 
Olive  Peterson  as  Bessie  Eckles,  and 
Hartley  Cassidy  as  Jim  Eckles  were  in- 
troduced. The  mystery  was  solved  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned, including  the  audience. 

“The  Christmas  Burglar”  written  by 
our  own  George  Stevenson  was  the  in- 
teresting story  of  the  reform  of  two 
thieves.  The  characters  were — owner, 
George  Stevenson;  first  burglar,  Willard 
Denny;  second  burglar,  Ralph  Sander- 
son; Chief  of  Police,  George  Freeman; 
policeman,  Theodore  Economides.  All 
the  parts  were  well  portrayed  and  the 
youthful  actors  showed  definite  ability. 

Besides  providing  these  amusing 
plays  as  entertainment,  the  Socii  Ora- 
tiones  presented  the  Sportsmanship 
Brotherhood  with  a sum  of  money  to  be 
used  in  filling  Christmas  baskets.  Char- 
lotte and  Annetta  Hubbard,  and  Kath- 
leen Vallis  were  presented  gifts  by  the 
Senior  Class  in  recognition  of  their 
splendid  concert.  The  assembly,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  year,  was 
concluded  with  the  singing  of  carols  by 
the  whole  school. 


A strutting  Senior  recently  re- 
marked: “The  seats  back  of  the  posts 
in  the  main  room  are  for  the  use  of  Sen- 
iors only.” 

A clever  Junior  flashed  back  with: 
“Well,  then  I go  slumming  every  sixth 
period!” 


MID-WINTER  ASSEMBLIES 

The  first  February  assembly  proved 
to  be  a very  interesting  one.  Mr.  Scott, 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  came  down  here  from 
Boston  to  talk  on  “The  Adventures  of 
Larry  Foster”,  an  inspiring  true  portray- 
al of  the  high  school  boy’s  ideal. 

Everyone  was  pleasingly  surprised 
when,  at  a special  assembly,  a Lawren- 
cian  pep-skit,  written  by  Edna  Cole,  who 
had  been  in  the  school  only  five  days 
at  the  time,  was  enacted  by  Willard 
Denny,  Edna  Cole,  and  Mary  Ferreira. 
On  that  same  day,  an  initial  debate  was 
skillfully  conducted  by  Misses  Mary  Fer- 
reira and  Mary  Cobb,  and  George  Stev- 
enson, and  George  Freeman  on  the 
problem,  “Resolved  that:  Falmouth 

Needs  a New  High  School.”  The  judges, 
Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Ballard,  and  Mr. 
Craig,  mutually  agreed  that  the  affirma- 
tive side,  composed  of  Miss  Cobb  and 
Miss  Ferreira,  presented  the  better  argu- 
ment in  a more  pleasing  manner. 

Mrs.  Albertine  McKellar  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health  spoke  of  “Charm” 
to  the  girls  on  the  same  day  that  Mr. 
Harry  L.  Crooks,  representing  the  New 
England  Telephone  Company,  brought 
to  us  a movie  of  the  recent  hurricane. 

During  the  latter  half  of  February, 
Mrs.  Darrow,  representing  the  Cape  Cod 
Secretarial  School,  talked  to  Commer- 
cial students  about  her  school.  A repre- 
sentative of  Bryant  College  will  also  be 
here  at  a later  date. 

Two  students  from  Tabor  Academy 
will  be  here  in  March  to  tell  of  their  ex- 
periences. One  student  lives  in  England 
and  the  other  in  Germany.  Mr.  Martin 
O’Keefe  will  be  here  later  in  March.  He 
represents  Portia  Law  School. 

CHEER  LEADERS 


— Photo  by  Thomson. 
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L.  H.  S.  Needs  An  Alumni  Association 

George  Stevenson.  39. 


LAWRENCE  High  School  once  had 
an  Alumni  Association.  Why  it  has 
become  defunct,  no  one  knows. 
During  its  existence,  it  helped  the  school 
in  many  ways.  It  raised  money  for  the 
benefit  of  the  school.  It  gave  parties, 
dances,  and  scholarships.  As  a gradu- 
ate organization,  it  aided  school  spirit. 
Neighboring  towns  saw  it  and  envied 
Falmouth.  But  now  what  has  happened 
to  it?  After  years  of  welcome,  active 
service,  it  has  disappeared.  Except  for 
an  occasional  athletic  contest,  the  Asso- 


ciation is  never  even  heard  of.  It  has 
vanished  so  completely  that  there  might 
just  as  well  have  been  no  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, or,  for  that  matter,  no  Alumni. 

We  have,  however,  one  trace  of  the 
departed.  In  a Falmouth  bank  the  last 
members  of  the  organization  have*  de- 
posited over  one  hundred  dollars.  Why 
not  use  this  money  as  a basis  on  which 
to  build  a new,  better,  and  longer-lived 
Alumni  Association  which  will  foster  the 
spirit  of  Loyalty.  Honor,  and  Service? 


Alumni  Facts  — Did  You  Know  That: 

George  Kariotis,  40 


1.  Three  of  the  most  noted  L.  H.  S. 
graduates  are  Professor  William  Aurel- 
io,  of  Boston  University,  Judge  Joseph 
Walsh,  1892,  of  New  Bedford,  and  Miss 
Edith  Holton,  1900,  popular  author? 

2.  The  class  of  1882  had  only  one 
graduate,  a Miss  Jennie  Wilmore? 

3.  L.  H.  S.  has  had  1019  graduates 
since  1891? 

4.  The  class  of  ’39  will  have  76 
graduates? — we  hope!! 

5.  The  class  of  1896,  the  largest  be- 
fore 1900,  had  twelve  graduates? 

6.  The  graduating  class  of  1916, 
the  largest  between  1900  and  1920,  had 
32  members? 

7.  Ted  Sheehan,  ’34,  was  elected 
president  of  his  class  at  Tufts  for  the 
third  straight  year? 

8.  Dr.  Lewis  C.  Weeks,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Cape  Cod  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, was  graduated  from  Lawrence 
High  in  1890? 

9.  Three  of  the  L.  H.  S.  teachers 
were  graduated  from  this  same  build- 


ing? They  are  Mr.  Elmer  Fuller,  ’07,  Mr. 
Allan  Craig,  T9,  and  Miss  Kathleen 
Arenovski,  ’20. 

10.  Eleven  of  the  sixty  teachers  in 
the  Falmouth  teaching  staff  are  gradu- 
ates of  L.  H.  S.? 

11.  Class  of  '36  with  62  graduates  is 
the  largest  ever  to  leave  these  portals? 

12.  Selectman  Frederick  T.  Law- 
rence and  Mr.  E.  E.  C.  Swift,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Falmouth  National 
Bank,  both  were  graduated  in  1884? 

13.  Miss  Effie  Fish,  postmistress  of 
Teaticket,  is  one  of  the  three  oldest  liv- 
ing Lawrence  High  graduates? 

14.  L.  H.  S.  Alumni  Association  may 
be  reorganized  by  a signed  petition  of  at 
least  seven  L.  H.  S.  graduates?  Mrs.  Ida 
Sylvester  is  the  present  secretary. 

15.  Everett  Handy,  L.  H.  S.  ’21,  is 
now  principal  of  the  Henry  W.  Hall 
School? 

16.  One  of  the  graduates  of  the 
class  of  1926  is  Mr.  Albert  Issokson,  who 
has  been  president  of  the  now  defunct 
Alumni  Association  since  1932? 
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1876  VS.  1939 

George  B.  Stevenson,  '39 

The  Alumni  Editors  were  very  for- 
tunate in  securing  an  interview  with 
Miss  Amelia  Lawrence  of  Locust  Lodge, 
who  graduated  from  Lawrence  Academy 
in  1876.  Her  class  was  composed  of  five 
girls  at  graduation.  They  studied,  in 
the  present  Legion  Hall,  such  subjects 
as  physiology  and  astronomy,  along  with 
some  of  the  other  courses  we  study  to- 
day. They  also  learned  penmanship 
which  we  cannot  equal  for  beauty  or 
legibility. 

The  old  Academy  had  two  rooms  in 
the  present  day  Legion  Hall,  both  of 
them  heated  by  small  coal  stoves.  The 
principal,  Mr.  Lucian  Hunt,  had  one  as- 
sistant, Mr.  Seba  A.  Holton,  who  later 
became  principal. 

“In  those  days,”  Miss  Lawrence  said, 
“there  were  no  interscholastic  competi- 
tions, no  athletics,  no  scholarships,  and 
no  cap-and-gown  graduations.  Diplomas 
were  an  innovation,  and  we  (the  five 
graduates  who  received  them)  consid- 
ered ourselves  fortunate.”  The  three 
living  graduates  of  that  class  are  Miss 
Effie  Fish,  Mrs.  Augustus  Lawrence,  and 
Miss  Amelia  Lawrence,  to  whom  we 
again  extend  our  thanks  for  the  inter- 
view. 


L.  H.  S.  ALUMNI 
Class  of  ’37 

40%  are  in  Schools  of  Higher  Learning. 

Marilyn  Bosworth — Hyannis  Teachers'  College. 

Robert  Brown — Michigan  School  of  Mines; 
four-year  scholarship. 

Gordon  Burgess — Dartmouth  College. 

Harry  Lee  Clark — Harvard;  Dean's  List;  uron 
three  scholarships. 

John  DeMello — Hyannis  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege. 

Lawrence  Greene — Hyannis  State  Teachers’ 
College. 

Hooker  Hall— Boston  University. 

Jason  Hopkins — New  York  University. 

Donald  Hurford — Boston  University. 

Alfred  Irish — Northeastern  University;  Secre- 
tary of  Sophomore  Class. 

Eugene  Lawrence — Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  Dean's  List. 

Virginia  Lockhart — Truesdale  Nursing  School. 

Thomas  Nolan — Purdue  University. 

Shirley  Perry — Fitchburg  Teachers'  College. 

Grace  Phillips — Marietta  College. 

Norma  Pond — Studying  Crafts  in  Boston. 

Richard  Silva — Army. 

Mabel  Smith — Studying  Domestic  Science  at 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Boston. 

Benton  Stevens — Worcester  Academy;  Varsity 
Football. 


Helen  Swift— Bridgewater  Teachers’  College. 
Natalie  Tobey — National  Bible  School,  N.  Y.  C. 
Carolyn  Turner— Bridgewater  Teachers’  Col- 
lege. 

James  Weigle— Syracuse  University. 


CLASS  OF  ’37 
Working 


Helen  Augusta 
Evelyn  Carlson 
Rodney  Cowen 
Neal  Dolan 
Harold  English 
Daisy  Ficus 
John  Harlow,  Jr. 
Alice  Hinckley 
George  Kahler,  Jr. 
Sumner  Kelly 
Dorothy  Lefevre 

At 

Thomas  Barnes,  Jr. 
Winifred  Bohaker 
Elva  Carl  (married) 
Harold  Davis 
Rose  Emerald 
Eugene  Freeman 
Frank  Hicks 


Edward  Lumbert 
Richard  Marks 
Barbara  Noyes 
Lindsay  Nye,  Jr. 

John  Scharff,  Jr. 

Alice  Serrano 
Irene  Silva 
John  Silva,  Jr. 
Katherine  Silvia 
Jane  Stevens 
Elta  Thrasher 

Home 

Barbara  Gifford 
(married) 

Ruth  Johnson 
(married) 

Anna  Marks  (married) 
Caroline  Snyder 
Joseph  Tavares 


Class  of  ’38 

30%  are  in  Schools  of  Higher  Learning. 

Ruth  Bowman— LaSalle  Junior  College. 

George  DeMello — Worcester  Academy;  Junior 
Varsity  Football. 

Eleanor  Densmore — Bridgewater  Teachers’ 
College. 

Adeline  Goffin — Seton  Hill. 

Phyllis  Gould— New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

Kenneth  Haskell — Iowa  Junior  College. 

Charlotte  Lumbert — Truesdale  Nursing  School. 

John  Nickersor — Worcester  Academy;  Varsity 
Letter  in  Football. 

Stephen  Papp — Massachusetts  State  College. 

Ruth  Sanderson — Colby  College. 

Robert  Stevenson — Studying  Music. 

Berniece  Sylvia — Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. 

Frances  Williams — Hyannis  Teachers’  College. 

Phyllis  Wood — Swain  School  of  Art. 


CLASS  OF  ’38 
Working 


John  Abbott 
Helen  Brooks 
Bernice  Jones 
Charlotte  Joseph 
Ruth  Leonard 
Cidalina  Lopes 
Richard  Lumbert 
Elsie  Neill 

At 

Olga  Banning 
Eugene  Chamberlain 
(post  graduate) 
William  Hart 
Doris  Kittila  (moved) 
Marion  McAdams 


Richard  Panton 
Manuel  Pena 
Robert  Perry 
Louis  Rabesa 
Katherine  Servis 
Barbara  Scharff 
John  Tavares 
George  Thayer 
Manuel  White 
Home 

Myrtle  McCabe 
(moved) 

Richard  McKenzie 
Lydia  Perry 
Peter  Perry 
Pauline  Sabens 
(married) 


Weather: 

Lovely 


The  Sophomore  Blah! 


Time: 

Enough 
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F.  D.  R.  Steps  Aside  For  Sullivan  ! ! 


STRONGER  SEX  DOMINATE 
SOPH  ELECTION! 

The  officers  elected  by  the  Sopho- 
more class  are  as  follows: — 

President— Earle  Chamberlain. 

Vice  President— George  Mixer. 

Secretary— David  Cassick. 

Treasurer— Carleton  Collins. 

Incidentally,  after  three  futile  at- 
tempts to  take  their  pictures,  the 
task  has  been  finally  dropped! 


Special  by  J.  Tait. 

It  seems  that  every  rule  has  an 
exception,  and  this  one  is  by 
“Tait!”  The  rule  is:— no  Soph  will 
be  allowed  in  the  Main  Room  dur- 
ing the  lunch  period!  The  excep- 
tion is  Polly ! Lord  only  knows  how, 
why,  or  why  not,  the  other  Seniors 
stand  for  this — we  don’t! ! ! 


MR.  FOX,  P.  G. 

Have  you  heard,  er — a — rather 
seen  our  latest  P.  G.  student?  “Mr. 
Fox”  seems  to  have  caused  a sud- 
den rise  in  the  temperature  of  many 
L.  H.  S.  girls. 

(“I  wonder  why?!”) 


Lost 

Dickie’s  heart,  during  the  Xmas 
rush  in  Boston! 

(No  Reward!) 


Keep  in  Touch  with  Your  Loved 
Ones  by 
TELEPHONE 

Reduced  rates  after  7:00  P.  M. 
and  on  Sundays!! 

Billy  calls  Fal-28  once  a week 
from  Providence,  R.  I.  for  only  25c! 


The  well-known  hit  tune,  “F.  D. 
R.  Jones”,  has  been  sung  far  and 
wide  with  no  fault  found,  but  one 
of  our  younger  sophies  from  the 
little  fishing  village  seems  to  think 
“Sullivan  Jones”  much  more  to  sing 
about! 


WHO’S  KNITTING? 

Why!  Oh!  Why  is  that  Junior 
Class  Pres,  so  worried  about  the 
extra  “unpaid  for  seat”  taken  up  by 
an  English  teacher’s  knitting,  at  the 
Basket  Ball  Games?? 


What  was  the  “Amoco  Kid”  do- 
ing in  Cotuit,  before  school  one 
bright  Wednesday  morning?? 


22  Sophs,  rated  so  high  in  French 
Mid-years  that  they  each  received 
a book  in  French. 


STRAPPED!!! 

Senior:  “When  I arrived  in  Wash- 
ington I didn’t  have  a single  cent  in 
my  pockets.  In  fact,  I didn’t  even 
have  any  pockets.” 

Soph:  "How  on  earth  did  that 
happen?” 

Senior:  “Oh,  I was  born  there!” 


Sophomore  Boners! 

From  a Soph.  French  Exam 
paper — 

Translate: — 

Le  chat  est  a elle. 

Translation:  “The  cat  is  a fe- 
male.” 


“I  think, — in  parentheses.” 

Also,  in  English  Class: 

“The  apostrophe  is  used  to 
| ‘donate’  possession.”  (denote). 


SOPHOMORE  PARTY! 

For  that  party  way,  way  off  in 
the  future,  the  Sophomores  have 
started  to  earn  money.  Their  meth- 
od, a new  one  at  that,  is  to  sell 
candy  at  all  the  basketball  games 
played  here.  Muriel  Gediman  is 
the  chairman  of  a committee  which 
consists  of  eight  girls.  We  sopho- 
mores appreciate  this  work.  Keep  it 
up,  girls — we  need  it! 


Tid-Bits  from  L.  H.  S. 

When  Miss  Manley  left  a certain 
gentleman  (?)  the  other  night,  did 
she  just  leave??  Oh!  No!  No! 


They  say  that  a Junior  gent  is 
rather  interested  in  a young  star- 
let who  is  now:  “At  That  Certain 
Age!” 


Literature! 

Have  you  read? 

“The  Last  Chapter” 
by  Marion  and  Stubby? 
Hot  off  the  press! 

Sold  at  all  Book  Stores  and 
Magazine  Stands! 


Art! 

It  is  rumored  that  a “Handy” 
Soph,  who  aspires  to  be  a cartoon- 
ist, tries  out  his  masterpieces  on  a 
young  blonde  from  Rm.  22! 


Fashion  Note! 

Red  ’n’  gold  are  the  latest  col- 
ors, (not  in  clothes  — dear  girls) 
— but  hair! 

“Red”  MacQuarrie  just  can’t  take 
his  mind  (?)  off  of  Christine’s 
curly  golden  locks  (Sorry,  Mac,  but 
she  prefers  darker  and  curlier  locks 
than  yours.) 
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(With  apologies  to  "Life"  goes  to  a party) 


8:00  A.  M.  marks  the  arrival  of  the 
Woods  Hole  bus  on  which  our  Life  re- 
porter, early  on  the  job,  recognizes  that 
colossal  trumpet  player,  Louis  Arm- 
strong’s unknown  rival,  who  even  poses 
for  the  “picture  man”  with  his  instru- 
ment. 

Time  marches  on  to  8:15  and  after 
“Life”  has  seen  another  Woods  Hole 
specimen,  who  is  attired  in  a very  bright 
jacket,  and  that  frail  timid  North  Fal- 
mouth lad  off  for  their  so  called  “break- 
fast,” she  can’t  help  but  notice  and  per- 
haps sigh,  at  the  sight  of  those  super- 
romantic blue-eyed  twins  hand  in  hand 
in  deep  conversation. 

8:30  already  and  now  with  some  com- 
motion three  L.  H.  S.  debutantes  enter. 
The  small  blonde  Lord  girl  leads  and 
after  one  quick  glance  around  the  room, 
she  resigns  to  the  fact  that  “he”  has 
gone  to  “breakfast”  (?)  and  so  settles 
down  to  shhh  — write  “Hank”  a note. 
Really??! 

Accompanying  her  is  our  “Welch” 
maiden  who  disappears  almost  immedi- 
ately to  deliver  her  mail  “via  petit 
frere”  who  abides  for  the  time  being  in 
Miss  Allen’s  room. 

The  last  one  of  this  trio  receives 
many  suspicious  glances  as  the  word 
goes  around  that  the  “heat  of  her 
heart”  suffers  a broken  nose.  She  re- 
fuses to  talk  and  our  reporter  hurries 
along.  Who  wouldn’t? 

8:45  and  amid  those  rushing  to  their 
own  seats,  “Life”  notices  such  persons 
as  “Mrs.  Swing”  tripping  the  light  fan- 
tastic back  into  the  Main  Room  — (Be 
careful  Hope  Lest— er  you  should  fall) 
and  also  fully  six  feet  of  basketball  and 
farm  hand  (ahem)  material  hurrying 


to  the  male  side  of  the  room. 

9:00  first  period  of  “Life’s”  day  at 
school  and  the  various  expressions  on 
the  students’  faces  impress  our  “news 
hound”.  For  instance,  the  twinkle  of 
anticipation  in  the  eyes  of  the  business 
course  girls  who  entertain  those  dash- 
ing P.  G.  “Romeos”  in  the  office. 

9:30  but  since  nothing  unusually 
outstanding  occurs  at  this  time,  other 
than  the  complete  attention  of  all  sen- 
iors in  class,  we  are  obliged  to  omit  all 
comments  except  that  we  noticed  at  a 
recent  island  basketball  game  several 
faculty  members  dancing  more  than  ex- 
ceptionally well  but,  as  the  popular  say- 
ing goes,  “Robbing  the  Cradle”. 

10:30  Time  passes  on  with  the  usual 
drudgery  until  the  third  period  history 
class  arrives!!  This  class  often  has 
young  guests  who  certainly  brought  one 
member  of  the  class  abruptly  out  of  the 
“Spanish  War”— ask  that  star  ping- 
pong  player,  the  back  of  whose  neck  the 
snow  just  couldn’t  resist!  Then  of 
course,  there  is  the  constant  endeavor- 
ing of  a certain  gentleman  to  remove 
Long  hairs  from  the  neck  of  “her” 
sweater — after  al-1-1-1! 

11:00  and  “Life”  visits  Miss  Kram- 
er’s study  hall  in  which  there  is  little 
actual  life.  Most  people  resort  to  sleep- 
ing— who  dares  do  anything  else? 

11:35.  At  last!  Lunch!  The  one 
class  in  which  every  senior  shines!! 
Well,  we’ll  be  back  in  a dash  with  a 
hash — we  hope!  we  hope! 

12:00.  On  entering  the  main  room 
after  lunch,  one’s  eyes  cannot  help  but 
stray  to  two  rows  of  the  main  room. 
Rows  six  and  seven!  “Life”  noticed 
that  this  adds  up  to  thirteen,  but  what’s 
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that  among  friends?  She  also  noticed 
that  a certain  football  hero  was  missing 
from  row  six,  cause  due  to  a cut  foot. 
It’s  a good  thing  we  have  mail,  isn’t  it, 
Binks? 

12:10.  Time  marches  on  and  with  it 
comes  fifth  period  English  class.  In 
this  class  “Life”  meets  the  “Elite”  who 
are  better  known  as  the  “Wessie  Wess 
Girls”.  Several  members  of  this  club 
seem  to  be  going  for  Barnstable  in  a big 
way.  Let’s  hope  they’re  not  due  for  a 
sudden  let  down! 

12:30.  Our  “photographer’s  idol” 
seems  to  have  some  difficulty  with  her 
“solid” — or  is  she  just  solid  on  the  idea 
that  she  really  is  an  idol?  Your  reporter 
leaves  that  up  to  members  of  the  Study 
Hall. 

12:50.  Flash!  Who  was  the  dark- 
eyed beauty  a certain  senior  boy,  now 
wandering  into  the  main  room,  enter- 
tained over  the  weekend?  “An  old  flame 
never  dies”  seems  to  have  meaning, 
doesn’t  it,  Bud? 

1:30.  Who  is  that  certain  blushing 
boy  in  the  7th  period  history  class  that 
now  goes  with  a certain  graduate  of  the 
class  of  ’38?  Your  reporter  knows  that 
she  went  away  to  nursing  school,  soon 
returning  with  the  excuse  that  she 
didn’t  like  it.  Maybe  you  come  first, 
George. 

2:10.  School  is  over  and  to  whom  it 
may  concern  goes  this  quotation: 

“If  the  heart  of  a boy  is  de- 
pressed with  cares, 

The  mist  is  dispell’d  when  his 
girl  appears.” 

3:00  and  what  L.  H.  S.  needs  is  school 
spirit!  A certain  young  girl  was  seen 
at  the  Falmouth-Barnstable  game,  es- 
corted by  a Barnstable  High  student 
(male)  and  cheering  for  Barnstable. 

6-8:00  time  out  for  eats  and  lessons. 
Mostly  eats! 

8:00.  Seconds  flash  by  and,  return- 
ing to  the  office  “Life”  picked  up  sev- 
eral fellows  on  the  road  who  told  of  a 
certain  senior  girl  who  goes  for  others, 
other  than  her  own  sex,  in  a Igba  Aywa. 
“Life”  Hopes  you  know.  Soon  the  boys 
got  off  and  your  reporter  thanked  them 
for  the  last  piece  of  information  that 
was  needed. 


LAWRENCE  HIGH  SONG  HIT  LIBRARY 

Anonymous 

Here’s  “Ferdinand  the  Bull”  for  good 
old  Tait, 

And  “Deep  in  a Dream”  Baker, — Junior, 
Love  is  fate! 

Then  “They  Say”  for  Virginia,  and 
they’re  saying  some, 

So  “Hurry  Home”  John,  Harry’s  not  so 
dumb! 

For  our  hero  “Chink” — “Between  a Kiss 
and  a Sigh” — “If  I Loved  You  Mohr” 
will  be  back  bye  and  bye. 

And  for  Buddy  let’s  see,  oh,  yes, 
“Martha’ll  do; 

And  McDonald  the  “Love  Bug”  has  a 
sure  hold  on  you. 

Our  “Best  Wishes”  to  Lehy  whose  fav- 
orites don’t  change — 

The  amateur  Bing  Crosby  still  croons 
“Home  on  the  Range” — 

“Meet  The  Beat  of  My  Heart”  now  we 
hear  from  Jean, 

Just  who  can  this  titian-haired  lady 
mean? 

Then  “Flat  Foot  Floogie”  of  the  Good 
Gulf  gas, 

When  skating  with  Phyllis — alas!  the 
poor  lass! 

Well,  just  a bit  of  advice  for  “Two 
Cigarettes  in  the  Dark” 

We  all  think  that  Nobska’s  a swell  place 
to  park. 

Well,  I guess  I shall  stop  “Beating 
Around  The  Old  Tree” 

And  hope  that  you’ll  always  “Remember 
Me”! 
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Professor  Scoop^s  Broadcast  - Station  WHEE 


HELLO,  boys  and  girls.  This  is  Pro- 
fessor I.  Scoop  Whereverican  of 
station  WHEE  again.  Today  we’re 
starting  off  with  a hot  tune  called  “War 
Eagle”  by  Flash  Barry  and  his  War 
Eagles.  I forgot  to  mention  that  this  is 
one  of  Mr.  Barry’s  own  compositions. 
(Don’t  breathe  a word  of  this  to  anyone, 
but  that’s  the  worst  conglomeration  of 
sounds  yet.  But  what  else  can  one  ex- 
pect when  three-fourths  of  the  members 
have  things  protruding  from  their 
mouths  which  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent cigars,  but  smell  to  all  concerned 
like  burned  rope?) 

First  we’re  “cutting  in”  at  the  Legion 
Hall,  where  lads  and  lassies  of  L.  H.  S. 
learn  how  to  tread  the  carpet  a la  ball- 
room. 

The  “condensed”  music  starts;  cou- 
ples pair  off;  wallflowers  sit  and  sigh; 
and  bunions  go  to  guillotine.  This  is 
typical  of  a high  school  dancing  class 
here,  there,  or  anywhere  else  from  Seat- 
tle to  the  Sebring  Canal,  from  Portland 
to  Palm  Beach. 

Look!  Look  quick!  There’s  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Junior  Class  “gettin’  off” 
with  Waquoit’s  Queen  of  Osculation. 
Out  yonder  is  the  sleek,  black-haired 
member  of  the  school  paper  preparing 
to  pound  to  the  pulp  the  pretty  pumps 
of  the  Princess  of  Hewins  Street. 

Towering  above  all  the  other  small 
fry  of  Mrs.  Howard’s  class  is  “Iyam  A1 


Rite.”  This  big,  every-kind-of-ball- 
playing  junior  is  over  shaking  a mean 
“dog”  with  that  high-steppin’  girl  with 
the  coiled  cerebrum.  Hey!  What’s  that 
red  blur  over  there?  Why,  it  looks  like 
a,  red-headed  woodpecker  is  preparing 
to  build  himself  a homestead.  Woops! 
It’s  the  first  man  of  the  junior  class  giv- 
ing off  a little  inundation  around  the 
ears.  The  little  speckle-faced  second- 
year  man  is  afflicted  with  macrotia,  and 
even  while  he  is  doing  a simple  two  step, 
his  hearing  instruments  do  a rhumba 
in  three-quarter  time.  Imagine  him  in 
a jitterbug  contest — he’d  surely  do  a 
“Davy  Corrigan.” 

“Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man,” 
and  soon  it  is  10:15  and  Mrs.  Howard 
announces  to  her  disciples  that  it  is 
time  for  them  to  be  dating  up  Old  Man 
Morpheus.  They  struggle  out,  some  in 
pairs,  and  others,  not  so  fortunate, 
alone.  The  former  perhaps  “pitch  a 
little  woo”  on  the  way  home;  the  latter 
are  doomed  to  go  a la  maison  and  cry 
into  their  pillows. 

But  Mrs.  Howard’s  dancing  class  can- 
not alone  hold  the  honors  of  “the  place 
where  two  dreams  get  together.”  We’ve 
entertained  cognizance  that  even  school 
can  produce  subjects  to  be  studied  other 
than  that  obtainable  from  text  books, 
haven’t  we,  Slug? 

Our  innocent  looking  trombone  play- 
er has  found  that  in  Hatchville  there 
lives  a cute  little  girl— How’ll  I explain 
it?  Anyway,  she’s  cute,  n’est-ce  pas, 
Paul? 

Edgartown  must  hold  something 
pretty  interesting,  especially  for  “Jinx.” 
Oh,  yes,  and  for  that  cute  little  red  head 
with  the  upswept  coiffure,  too.  An  am- 
bitious classmate  might  make  a “haul” 
by  establishing  a gas  station  en  route. 

If  you  have  a stretchably  good  crane 
attached  to  your  shoulders,  on  a bright 
and  sunny  Sunday  afternoon,  you  might 
be  able  to  discern  a diminutive  brunette 
from  Woods  Hole  huddled  closely  to  a 
big  husky  with  a beautifully  molded 
marcel  riding  blissfully  along  the  main 
highway  with  no  definite  destination. 
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You’ve  got  everything  down  pat,  Bud. 

Our  vivacious  band  leader  has  just 
left  his  post  and  sauntered  down  to  that 
shy  girl  recently  voted  the  best  dressed 
in  the  junior  class. 

Well,  mes  petits,  I,  Professor  I.  Scoop 
Whereverican,  must  leave  you  now  to 
prepare  for  a quiz  for  the  next  issue  of 
this  incorrigible  epistle. 

Signing  off, 

Prof.  I.  S.  W. 


SCHOOL 

Our  school!  Yes,  and  how  we  love  it! 
Homework?  We  think  nothing  of  it! 
Usually,  we  will  forget  it, 

Although  oft  we  must  regret  it. 

We  are  just  a bunch  of  bluffers! 
Teachers?  Lot  of  good  old  duffers! 
Still,  we  really  like  our  schooling, 
’Cause  we  waste  our  school-time  fooling! 

Joe  Duck 


ENFIN 

War’s  cannon  boom;  the  debt  mounts 
higher; 

The  world  is  steeped  in  blood  and  ire; 
But  o’er  it  all  our  thanks  are  sighed, 
For  Scarlett  O’Hara’s  personified. 

R.  s. 


Popular  Dance  Poll 


Name 

Most  Popular  Dance 

John  Tait 

Shag 

James  Wright 

The  Big  Apple 

Dorothea  Buros 

Waltz 

Helen  Nelson 

Shag 

F.  K.  Baker 

Waltz 

Lawrence  Antonellis 

Waltz 

Bob  McDonald 

Fox-Trot 

Arthur  Robichaud 

Rhumba 

Mary  Ferreira 

Shag 

Russell  Marshall 

Waltz 

Frances  Cahoon 

Trucking 

Barbara  Follansbee 

The  Big  Apple 

Eleanor  Irish 

Waltz 

Annetta  Hubbard 

Waltz 

Richard  Barry 

Shag 

Milford  Hatch 

Shag 

Virginia  Rowe 

Shag 

Martha  Vincent 

Trucking 

George  Cassick 

Fox-Trot 

Lester  Crane 

Shag 

Remarks 

“It’s  fast” 

“Cause  I can’t  do  it” 

“It’s  smooth” 

“It’s  easy” 

?????? 

?????? 

“It’s  romantic” 

“It’s  entrancing” 

“Cause  you  can  swing  it” 

“I  don’t  like  the  shag” 

“It’s  so  easy” 

“Would  that  I could  follow  thru” 
“Simple  and  sweet” 

“More  graceful  than  the  others” 
“It’s  hot” 

“It’s  shaggy” 

“Just  ’cause” 

?????? 

“It’s  easy” 

“Don’t  know  why,  just  do” 


Most  Popular  Dance  — Shag. 
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L H.  S.  TO  MEET  RIVAL  BARNSTABLE,  FEB.  24 

MILLS  BACK  IN  LINE-UP 


LAWRENCIANS 
IN  DOUBLE  WIN 
AT  EDGARTOWN 

Win  in  Deluge  of  Baskets  45-25 

With  the  return  of  Elwood  Mills 
injecting  a hitherto  latent  scoring 
punch  into  the  lineup,  the  L.  H.  S. 
quintet  gave  the  Island  Champs, 
Edgartown,  their  worst  home  defeat 
in  recent  years  as  the  Crimson 
scored  a 45-25  win,  their  7th  in  a 
row.  After  trailing  13-9  at  the 
quarter,  Wright  and  Mills  went  on 
a scoring  spree.  With  Mills  doing 
the  feeding,  Wright  dropped  in  7 
field  baskets  in  the  second  half. 
The  loss  of  "Chink”  Parker  was 
offset  by  the  long-awaited  return  of 
Mills.  It  was  the  most  convincing 
win  of  the  season,  and  was  pleas- 
ant revenge  for  last  year’s  29-28 
scare.  Little  Charlie  Leighton  was 
the  only  one  to  solve  the  Crimson 
defense,  caging  8 points.  Ted  Mor- 
gan also  starred  for  the  Islanders 
with  8 points.  Wright  with  25 
markers  topped  the  Fullermen,  while 
Mills’s  floorwork  was  also  out- 
standing. 


Lawrence  High  School 


Gls. 

FIs. 

Pts. 

McDonald,  rf  

3 

1 

7 

Corey,  If  

1 

0 

2 

Miskell,  If  

0 

1 

1 

Wright,  c 

11 

3 

25 

Costa,  rg  

0 

0 

0 

Baker,  rg  

0 

0 

0 

Mills,  lg  

5 

0 

10 

Totals 

20 

5 

45 

Edgartown 

Gls.  FIs.  Pts. 

Alvin  Sylvia  2 15 

Leighton  4 0 8 

J.  Mello  0 0 0 

Worden  10  2 

Kelley  0 0 0 

Marchant  Oil 

Morgan  4 0 8 

Albert  Sylvia  0 11 

Brown  0 0 0 

M.  Mello  0 0 0 

Totals  11  3 25 


Extra!  - L.  H.  S.  Victories 

Wareham  — 37-10 
Middleboro  — 31-27 
Bourne  — 55-26 


CAGE  CHATTER 

1939  basketball  season  started 
dismally;  ended  sensationally,  we 
hope  — at  present  Crimson  is  tops 
on  the  Cape  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Provincetown,  who  wal- 
loped Barnstable  42-21  — incident- 
ally, 5 of  L.  H.  S.  closest  scores  were 
won  and  lost  by  a total  of  11  points 
— average  score  of  games  thus  far 
is  27-23  — too  close  for  comfort  — 
however,  a victory  is  a victory  — 
greatest  blow  of  season  was  loss  of 
Elwood  Mills,  the  Cape’s  most  pol- 
ished player  — the  “fouling  title” 
belong  to  John  Corey  at  this 
stage  of  the  season  — Johnnie 
has  erred  nineteen  times  in  seven 
games  — Chink  Parker  follows  with 
18  fouls  and  "Dexter”  McDonald  is 
next  with  17  — “Mac”  is  the  only 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 


LAWRENCE  HIGH 
GIRLS  EDGE  OUT 
EDGARTOWN  24-23 


The  Crimson  sextet  defeated  the 
Edgartown  girls  24-23,  when  Vir- 
ginia Hall  made  her  foul  shot  good 
during  the  last  ten  minutes  to  play 
at  the  Edgartown  Gym  Friday,  Feb. 
10.  Both  the  guards  and  forwards 
played  an  exceptionally  good  game. 
The  guards’  zone  defense  worked  so 
well,  that  they  were  able  to  break 
up  their  opponents’  favorite  bucket 
play.  Connie  DeMello  with  12 
points  and  Virginia  Hall  with  11 
were  high  scorers  for  Falmouth. 
Elliott  with  11  points  was  high  scor- 
er for  Edgartown. 

The  lineups: 


Lawrence  High  School 


Gls.  FIs.  Pts. 

Hall,  rf  2 7 ll 

DeMello,  cf  6 0 12 

F.  Cahoon,  If  0 0 0 

McAdams,  If  Oil 

R.  Cahoon,  rg 
A.  Parker,  eg 
D.  Frances,  lg 
Sabens,  lg 

Edgartown 


Gls. 


D.  Stuhler,  rf  5 

Travers,  If  1 

Waters,  cf  0 

Elliott,  If  5 


M.  Stuhler,  rg 
Kelley,  lg 
Berube,  eg 
Benefit,  lg 


FIs.  Pts. 
0 10 
0 2 

0 0 

1 11 


Referee — Brown.  Time— Four  8’s. 
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L.H.S.  TROUNCES  SANDWICH 


(Continued  from  Page  33) 
one  to  foul  out  of  2 games  in  a row, 
however  — Jim  Wright  leads  the 
scoring  with  92  points  in  7 games  — 
just  over  13  per  game  — he  needs 
only  4 more  field  goals  to  tie  Mills 
46  of  38  — Mills's  20  fouls  show 
his  truly  great  eye,  though  — his 
floor  work  was  and  is  incomparable 
— McDonald  is  second  with  54 
points  — L.  H.  S.  has  trailed  at 
half-time  only  once  in  8 games, 
that  in  the  initial  Dartmouth  set- 
to  — an  all-opponent  5 might  be 
p.cked  from:  Douglas  and  Harris 
of  Dartmouth;  Worden  of  Edgar- 
town;  Hunt  of  Bourne;  Mooney  and 
Wennerstrcm  of  Sandwich;  George 
cf  Barnstable  — Douglas's  20  points 
against  the  Lawrencians  is  the  tops 
fcr  individual  opponents'  scoring  — 
Jim  Wright's  8 fouls  in  13  tries  is 
tops  for  efficiency,  while  McDonald’s 
10  in  19  is  second  — the  team’s  re- 
cord is  32  in  66  tries  — not  bad  at 
all  — yours  truly  thinks  that  the 
Crimson  figures  to  end  season  with 
record  of  10  wins  and  3 losses  — 
they’ll  top  Wareham  and  Bourne, 
but  will  lose  to  either  Edgartown, 
Middlebcro,  or  Barnstable  — it’s 
virtually  impossible  for  a team  to 
w.n  all  in  a row;  they'll  strike  an 
off  night  sometime  — only  let’s 
hope  that  it's  not  on  Feb.  24! 


LAWRENCE  HIGH  GIRLS  WIN 
OPENER 

January  11,  the  girls  of  Lawrence 
High  won  the  initial  game  of  their 
1939  season  by  trouncing  Sandwich 
35-20  for  the  first  time  in  two  years. 
Although  the  Blue  and  White  bas- 
keteers  fought  gallantly,  they  were 
unable  to  cope  with  the  fast  pass- 
work  and  accurate  shooting  of  the 
Falmouth  sextet.  Connie  DeMello 
was  high  scorer  with  eight  field 
goals.  Colsely  following  Connie 
was  right  forward,  Virginia  Hall, 
with  five  field  goals.  Harrison  with 
fourteen  points  was  high  scorer  for 
the  losers. 


WIN  23-15  IN  LOOSE  CONTEST 


Blasting  their  way  to  their  first 
win  of  the  current  campaign,  Law- 
rence High  soundly  whipped  a 
plucky  but  weak  Sandwich  quintet 
at  the  Hall  School  Gym  by  the  score 
cf  28-15. 

Both  Jim  Wright  and  Bob  Mc- 
Donald played  their  usual  smooth 
offensive  games,  as  did  Johnny 
Corey.  The  two  guards  also  did  a 
praiseworthy  job  in  holding  last 
year's  All-Cape  forward,  Mooney,  to 
four  foul  baskets. 

L.  H.  S.  lads,  whose  guarding  was 
superb,  though  their  superior  shoot- 
ing was  a bit  rusty,  never  had  then- 
lead  threatened. 


GIRLS  OUTCLASS  EDGARTOWN 

January  14.  L.  H.  S.  easily  won 
the  second  game  of  their  current 
campaign  by  defeating  Edgartown 
to  the  tune  of  20-7  at  the  Hall 
School  Gym.  The  opponents  capi- 
talized on  the  Crimson’s  fouls,  mak- 
ing good  their  free  shots  which  ac- 
counted for  all  but  two  of  then- 
points. 


L.  H.  S.  DOWNS  ISLAND  RIVALS 
Defeats  Edgartown  21-18 

With  both  teams  playing  a fine 
brand  of  basketball,  the  L.  H.  S. 
cagemen  eked  out  a 21-18  victory 
over  Edgartown  for  their  second 
win  cf  the  season.  After  enjoying 
a comfortable  13-7  lead  at  half- 
time, the  Crimson  players  had  all 
they  could  do  to  stave  off  a deter- 
mined last  period  rally  sparked  by 
Edgartown's  "Huddy’’  Worden  who 
tossed  in  3 field  goals  in  the  last 
stanza.  The  score  was  held  down 
throughout  by  the  close  guarding 
of  both  teams.  Jim  Wright  led  the 
Fullermen  with  12  points,  while  Bob 
McDonald  followed  with  7.  “Huddy” 
Worden,  Edgartown  ace,  led  the 
Orange  and  Black  attack  with  9 
points. 


CRIMSON  GIRLS  LOSE  FIRST 
GAME  OUT  OF  THREE 

Led  by  Syriala,  the  Barnstable 
girls  swamped  the  Crimson  sextet 
30-14  at  the  Hall  School  Gym  Fri- 
day night,  January  20.  The  absence 
of  Rebecca  Cahoon  was  a big  fac- 
tor in  Falmouth’  loss.  The  rivals’ 
forwards  proved  to  be  too  fast  for 
the  Falmouth  guards.  The  Falmouth 
forwards  were  unable  to  get  away 
from  their  opponent's  guards  or 
break  for  the  basket.  As  in  the  Ed- 
gartown game,  Virginia  Hall  led  the 
Falmouth  attack  with  seven  points. 

L.  H.  S.  GIRLS  TAKE  SECOND 
SANDWICH  GAME 

With  Virginia  Hall  scoring  18 
points,  the  Falmouth  girls  defeated 
Sandwich  32-27  for  the  second  time 
this  year  at  the  Wing  school  gym 
Thursday,  February  2.  The  fast 
Crimson  team  led  all  the  way,  but 
the  opponents  staged  a fighting 
rally  in  the  fourth  quarter.  Burke 
was  high  scorer  for  Sandwich  with 
14  points. 


DARTMOUTH  EDGES  L.  H.  S. 

Crimscn  Drops  Second  31-28 

With  Don  Douglas  tossing  in  his 
under-the-basket  specialties,  Dart- 
mouth’s hot-cold  quintet  nosed  out 
L.  H.  S.  playing  their  second  game 
in  as  many  nights,  by  the  score  of 
31-28.  The  game  w-as  a ding-dong 
affair  all  the  way  through,  with  the 
Slocum  brigade  featuring  the  great 
offensive  play  of  Douglas,  and  the 
nifty  defensive  play  of  lanky  Don 
Harris. 

After  McDonald  had  opened  the 
scoring  with  his  twist-shot  special- 
ty, the  game  was  nip  and  tuck  for 
the  rest  of  the  way.  It  was  Dart- 
mouth 9-7  at  the  end  of  the  first 
period;  Dartmouth  17-14  at  the 
half ; and  due  to  Wright’s  brilliant 
work,  Falmouth  26-23  at  the  third 
period.  The  tiring  Fullermen  wilted 
in  the  final  period,  and  Douglas 
ran  wild,  finally  clinching  the  game 
on  a solo  dash.  The  game  showed 
a great  improvement  in  the  Crim- 
son ranks,  especially  in  the  passing 
department. 
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L.  H.  S.  GIRLS’  BASKETBALL  SQUAD  — Photo  by  Thomson. 

Left  to  right,  first  row,  C.  McKenzie,  M.  Turner,  B.  Sabens,  P.  Hendrie,  C.  McAdams,  B.  Davis. 
Second  row,  C.  DeMello,  F.  Cahoon,  N.  Peterson,  J.  Morrison,  M.  Overy,  S.  Barrows.  Third  row, 
B.  Welch,  mgr.,  M.  Vincent,  M.  Carlson,  D.  Frances,  M.  Sturgis,  V.  Hall,  R.  Cahoon.  Coach  Buros. 


L.  H.  S.  BOYS’  BASKETBALL  SQUAD  -Photo  by  Thomson 
Left  to  right,  first  row,  W.  Davis,  C.  Pena,  A.  Cohen,  P.  Blanchard,  L.  Farias,  J.  Corey.  Sec- 
ond row,  J.  Wright,  R.  McDonald,  J.  Costa,  C.  Parker,  John  E.  Corey.  Third  row,  Coach  Fuller, 
D.  Cassick,  G.  Mixer,  C.  Collins,  R.  Barry,  L.  Crane,  J.  Miskell. 
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L H.  S*  Avenges  Previous  Defeat 


L.  H.  S.  TOPS  SANDWICH  25-20 
Staves  Off  Late  Rally  To  Win 
Sixth  Straight 

Hampered  by  Sandwich's  strong 
shifting-zone  defense,  Lawrence 
High,  taking  an  early  lead,  went  on 
to  win  over  Sandwich  25-20.  This 
defense,  uncommoh  among  high 
school  fives,  both  slowed  down  the 
game  and  kept  the  score  down.  L. 
H.  S.  led  8-1  at  the  first  period 
and  16-5  at  the  half.  Sandwich 
rallied  in  the  second  half  and  came 
within  5 points  of  winning.  Actu- 
ally, they  outscored  the  Crimson 
15-9  in  the  second  half.  This  late- 
game  drive  was  sparked  by  Purdy 
who  scored  8 points  in  the  fourth 
period.  Purdy  with  12  points  and 
Mooney  with  6 points  led  the  Sand- 
wich scoring.  McDonald  topped  the 
Crimson  with  9 points,  while  Wright 
with  8 points  and  Corey  with  6 fol- 
lowed. 


THE  L.  H.  S.  SECONDS 

The  L.  H.  S.  Second  Team,  con- 
taining only  three  veterans  and  5 
new-comers,  has  done  creditably 
well  this  season,  winning  5 con- 
tests and  dropping  3.  After  losing 
a tough  game  to  Bourne,  they 
dropped  Dartmouth  and  swamped 
Sandwich.  Then  Edgartown  edged 
them  in  an  overtime  session,  and 
Dartmouth  gained  revenge  for  their 
previous  defeat.  Since  then  they 
have  topped  Wareham,  Sandwich, 
and  Edgartown  in  a row.  Leading 
their  attack  are  the  veteran  for- 
wards, Miskell  and  Breivogel,  and 
guard.  Baker.  Collins  at  forward, 
and  Soule  and  Crane  at  center,  and 
Davis  and  Barry  at  guards  complete 
the  lineup.  With  but  three  games 
left,  they  are  pointing  for  three 
wins  and  especially  for  revenge 
against  Bourne  in  what  should  be 
a rough  tilt. 


CRIMSON  DROPS  OPENER 
Bourne  Ekes  Out  28-27  Win  On 
Home  Court 


Scores  One  Point  Win  Over 
Dartmouth 


Climaxing  their  steady  improve- 
ment of  this  season,  the  L.  H.  S. 
hoop  men  grabbed  their  third 
straight  win,  edging  out  a strong 
Dartmouth  five  30-29  at  the  Slo- 
cum Road  Gym.  Staving  off  a des- 
perate Green  rally  in  the  fourth 
period,  after  grabbing  a lead  which 
was  never  overcome,  the  Falmouth 
quintet  became  a smooth-working 
unit  for  the  first  time  this  season. 
While  Chink  Parker  completely 
rendered  Douglas,  the  Dartmouth 
ace,  impotent  with  his  clever  guard- 
ing, Jimmy  Wright  with  12  points 
and  Bob  McDonald  with  8 points 
led  their  mates  to  this  coveted  win. 
A heated  discussion  occurred  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  contest  when  Har- 
ris, a few  seconds  after  the  whistle 
had  blown,  dropped  in  a field  bas- 
ket which  would  have  won  the 
game.  After  consulting  the  time- 
keeper, the  referee  nullified  the  bas- 
ket and  awarded  the  victory  to  L. 
H.  S.  The  rangy  center  with  6 field 
and  2 foul  baskets  led  the  Dart- 
mouth quintet’s  attack. 


L.  H.  S.  EDGES  WAREHAM 
Crimson  Wins  Fifth  Straight 

Handicapped  by  the  absence  of 
Jim  Wright,  the  L.  H.  S.  five  edged 
a tough  Wareham  team  21-20  in  a 
loosely-played  contest.  While  the 
shooting  and  passing  of  both  teams 
were  poor,  the  Crimson’s  superior- 
ity in  foul  shooting  enabled  them  to 
cop  the  verdict. 

After  trailing  5-3  at  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  and  10-6  at  the 
half,  Wareham  rallied  brilliantly  in 
the  third  quarter  to  make  the  score 
19-17.  Their  rally  in  the  hard- 
fought  fourth  period  failed  by  one 
point. 

McDonald  with  8 points  and  Corey 
with  6 points  led  the  Lawrencians’ 
scoring,  while  Tamagini’s  10  points 
sparked  the  Wareham  attack. 


L.  H.  S.  DEFEATS  TRADITIONAL 
RIVAL  IN  SUDDEN-DEATH 
PERIOD 

Crimson  Scores  27-25  Win  On  Shot 
by  Wright 

With  the  score  deadlocked  in  the 
overtime,  Jim  Wright  sank  a sen- 
sational long  shot  to  give  L.  H.  S.  the 
season’s  most  coveted  win,  a 27-25 
triumph  over  Barnstable.  This 
game  was  one  of  the  most  exciting 
ever  seen  at  the  Hall  Gym,  the  out- 
come hanging  in  doubt  until  the 
final  basket.  With  L.  H.  S.  leading 
25-24  with  less  than  a minute  to 
play,  Drew  sank  a foul  for  the  Red 
and  White  to  tie  it  up.  The  fourth 
period  ended  in  a 25-25  tie,  and  the 
overtime  opened.  After  John  Mc- 
Keon  missed  a free  try,  Wright  took 
the  rebound  and  broke  fast.  He  let 
the  ball  fly  in  a two-handed  shot 
just  after  he  hit  the  center-line. 
The  crowd  went  wild  just  as  it 
swished  L.  H.  S.  its  most  sensational 
basketball  win  over  its  rival  in  many 
a day.  Wright  led  the  L.  H.  S. 
scoring  with  15  points,  while 
Parker’s  fine  floor-work  and  his  7 
points  stood  out.  Barnstable’s  in- 
accuracy at  the  foul  line,  where 
they  missed  11  tries,  cost  them  the 
verdict.  Ed  George’s  6 points  to- 
gether with  his  outstanding  floor- 
work  stamped  him  as  the  Red  and 
White’s  outstanding  performer. 


CRIMSON  GIRLS  LOSE  SECOND 
GAME 

The  Bourne  sextet  edged  out  the 
L.  H.  S.  girls  21-20  during  the  last 
few  seconds  to  play  at  the  Bourne 
High  School  Gym  Thursday,  Feb.  9. 
The  Crimson  forwards  did  not  seem 
like  the  same  girls  who  had  beaten 
Sandwich  twice  and  Edgartown 
once.  Instead  of  fast  passwork  and 
accurate  shooting  as  in  other  games, 
they  were  slow  and  inaccurate.  The 
guards,  however,  showed  improve- 
ment over  the  Sandwich  game  in 
zone  defense,  but  could  not  win  the 
game  alone. 


L.  H.  S.  GIRLS  SCORE  34-20 
VICTORY  OVER  WAREHAM 
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L.  H.  S.  FOOTBALL  SQUAD— 1938 

First  rcw,  left  to  right — R.  McDonald,  I.  Soule,  J.  Costa,  E.  Turner,  E.  Mills,  Capt.,  E.  Young, 
A.  Robichaud,  H.  Richardson;  second  row,  J.  Corey,  E.  White,  John  E.  Corey,  J.  Wright,  C. 
Parker,  G.  Sylvia,  E.  Young,  B.  Issokson,  C.  Pena;  third  row,  H.  Santos.  L.  Farias,  C.  Collins,  R. 
Long,  C.  Turner,  W.  Denny,  A.  Cohen,  R.  Barry,  J.  Martin;  fourth  row,  Coach  Fuller,  Managers 
Tait  and  Miskell,  Assistant  Coach  Frank, 


FOOTBALL  STATISTICS 


L. 

H.  S. 

Oppon’ts 

First  Downs  

52 

38 

Total  Yardage  Gained 

Rushing  

1138 

745 

Yards  Lost  Rushing  

161 

260 

Net  Gain  Rushing  

959 

485 

Runback  of  Kicks  

746 

373 

Forward  Passes 

Attempted  

75 

53 

Forward  Passes 

Completed  

25 

11 

Forward  Passes  Inter- 

cepted  by  

12 

6 

Yards  Gained  by  For- 

ward  Passes 

344 

181 

Average  of  Punts  

33  2/3  32  4/7 

Yards  Gained  by 

Penalties  

65 

60 

Yards  Lost  by 

Penalties  

75 

40 

Fumbles „ 

19 

23 

Own  Fumbles  Recovered 

13 

14 

SEASONAL  RECORD 


L.  H. 

S.  .. 

26 

Holy  Family 

0 

L.  H. 

S.  .. 

55 

Nantucket 

6 

L.  H. 

S.  .. 

0 

Barnstable  .... 

6 

L.  H. 

S.  .. 

27 

Bourne  

7 

L.  H. 

S.  .. 

18 

Wareham  

0 

L.  H. 

s.  .. 

13 

Walpole  

0 

L.  H. 

s.  .. 

7 

Barnstable  .... 

0 

146 

19 

Average  Scoring — 21-3. 


SCORING 

Points 


Mills — 8 T.  D.,  3 pts 51 

Parker — 7 T.  D.,  1 pt 43 

Richardson — 3 T.  D 18 

Wright — 2 T.  D 12 

McDonald,  1 T.  D.,  2 pts 8 

Corey — 1 T.  D 6 

Long — 1 T.  D 6 
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Football  Resume' 


L.  H.  S.  26;  Holy  Family  0 
Featuring  the  play  of  veterans  Mills 
and  Parker,  and  newcomer  Richardson, 
L.  H.  S.  opened  their  season  by  drubbing 
the  Holy  Family  Parochials  26-0.  Af- 
ter being  outplayed  in  the  first  half,  L. 
H.  S.  made  a brilliant  comeback  in  the 
remainder  of  the  game  to  easily  clinch 
the  verdict. 


L.  H.  S.  55;  Nantucket  6 
Completely  crushing  their  weaker  foes 
who  offered  little  resistance,  L.  H.  S. 
drubbed  Nantucket  55-6.  The  Lawren- 
cians  crossed  into  pay  dirt  nine  times, 
while  Nantucket  scored  only  once,  that 
being  on  an  interception  of  a flat  pass. 


Barnstable  6;  L.  H.  S.  0 

Tasting  defeat  for  the  first  time  in 
two  years,  the  L.  H.  S.  eleven  lost  a hard- 
fought  battle  to  their  traditional  rival, 
Barnstable,  6-0  in  a Columbus  Day  tilt. 
With  Barnstable  dominating  the  field 
with  their  brilliant  line  play,  L.  H.  S. 
brilliant  backfield  trio,  Parker,  Corey, 
and  Mills,  constantly  threatened.  It  was 
merely  a question  of  Barnstable’s  tak- 
ing advantage  of  their  breaks  and  L.  H. 
S.  eleven’s  inability  to  do  the  same. 


L.  H.  S.  27;  Bourne  7 

After  Bourne  had  given  them  a scare 
for  a quarter,  and  had  held  a seven 
point  lead,  Lawrence  High’s  Crimson 
displayed  a strong  attack  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  tilt  to  defeat  the  Canal 
lads  27-7.  Bourne’s  first  stringers  func- 
tioned smoothly,  but  lack  of  replace- 
ments handicapped  them.  Young  and 
Allietta  starred  for  Bourne,  while  the 
winners  functioned  as  a unit. 


L.  H.  S.  18;  Wareham  0 

The  Lawrence  High  Crimson,  minus 
Elwood  Mills  for  the  first  time  in  three 
years,  came  back  after  a scoreless  first 
half  to  whip  Wareham  18-0.  Parker 
was  the  shining  light,  scoring  twice, 
once  on  a 65  yard  jaunt,  while  the  line 
play,  particularly  in  the  second  half, 
showed  improvement. 


L.  H.  S.  13;  Walpole  0 

Playing  on  a rain-soaked  field,  the 
Crimson  of  L.  H.  S.  completely  outplayed 
a heavier  and  favored  Walpole  eleven, 
defeating  them  13-0.  This  Class  C team, 
couldn’t  stop  the  winner’s  passing  at- 
tack, which  despite  a soggy  ball  func- 
tioned perfectly  for  two  tallies.  Rich- 
ardson was  on  the  receiving  end  both 
times,  while  Corey  and  Mills  did  the 
pitching.  It  was  L.  H.  S.’s  finest  per- 
formance of  the  1938  season. 


L.  H.  S.  7;  Barnstable  0 

With  the  nine  seniors  closing  their 
high  school  football  careers  in  a blaze  of 
glory,  the  Lawrence  High  School  grid 
warriors  avenged  the  only  blot  on  an 
otherwise  perfect  season  by  upsetting 
Barnstable  7-0  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  By 
this  victory  they  gained  a tie  for  sec- 
ond place  in  the  Class  D rating  for 
Massachusetts  which  they  topped  last 
season.  Richardson  again  gave  L.  H.  S. 
her  margin  of  victory  when  he  took  one 
of  Johnnie  Corey’s  tosses  in  the  Barn- 
stable end  zone.  Parker’s  field  general- 
ship was  faultless,  while  Mills’s  work 
was  brilliant  as  he  closed  the  last  chap- 
ter of  one  of  the  Cape’s  most  brilliant 
football  careers.  The  line  play  reached 
a late  season  peak  with  this  victory. 


SOULE  ELECTED  GRIDIRON  LEADER 

“Well,  I guess  that  ’though  we  may 
not  better  last  season’s  fine  record,  we’ll 
have  just  as  much  fight  in  ’39.  We  may 
be  weakened  by  graduation,  but  we’ll 
attempt  to  carry  on  the  good  work  of 
the  teams  in  recent  years.” 

This  is  the  prediction  of  “Lanky” 
Soule,  captain-elect  of  the  1939  football 
team.  The  genial  Southerner,  veteran 
All-Cape  tackle,  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed leader  of  the  1939  team  which  will 
contain  only  three  veterans.  “Fat”  Turn- 
er, Soule,  and  Wright  are  the  only  re- 
turning regulars  of  a team  which 
has  lost  but  three  games  in  the  last  four 
years. 
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Mary  Cobb,  ’39 


DURING  the  LAWRENCIAN  meetings 
the  Exchange  Editor’s  desk  seemed 
to  be  the  gathering  place  of  the 
staff.  It  was  piled  high  with  interest- 
ing and  inspiring  material  so  generous- 
ly sent  by  other  high  schools.  The 
editors  of  various  departments,  thumb- 
ing their  way  madly  through  the  maga- 
zines, found  a wealth  of  suggestions  for 
their  own  sections. 

The  Art  Editors  were  especially  in- 
terested in  the  work  found  in  THE  DIAL, 
Brattleboro,  Vt.;  THE  ARIEL,  Merchant- 
ville,  N.  J.;  THE  ORACLE,  Rennselaer, 
N.  Y.;  and  THE  SPOTLIGHT,  Cranford 
High  School,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

THE  EOTOLPHIAN,  Boston  College 
High  School,  greatly  impressed  both  the 
Staff  and  Library  Editors  with  the 
beauty  of  its  make-up,  and  the  quality 
of  the  material  within.  Foxboro  High 
School  had  a very  interesting  historical 
account  of  North  Foxboro  in  its  recent 
edition  of  THE  RED  FOX.  The  letters  to 
the  Editor  in  THE  CONRADIAN,  Wood- 
crest,  Delaware,  seemed  to  have  many 
good  suggestions  for  improving  differ- 
ent things  in  school.  THE  R03MARIAN, 
Lancaster,  Pa.;  THE  KALENDS,  Delhi, 
N.  Y.;  and  THE  AGAWAM  MIRROR, 
Agawam,  Mass.,  all  had  excellent  edi- 
torial pages. 

We  were  all  interested  in  the  clever 
idea  used  in  the  advertising  pages  of 
THE  ADVOCATE,  Needham,  Mass.  They 
sprinkled  a comic  strip  through  their 
advertising  section.  THE  YELLOW 
JACKET  BUZZ,  Newark,  Delaware,  had 
a clever  gossip  column  in  its  “Dear 
Diary’’.  We  also  liked  the  way  in  which 
THE  RECORD,  of  Newburyport  High 
School  handled  its  Alumni  column. 

These  following  bits  of  philosophy 
are  from  SHIP  AHOY,  Wildwood,  N.  J.: 


“A  good  looking  girl  is  called  a catch. 
A swell  catch  is  a big  fish.  A big  fish 
is  a whopper.  A whopper  is  one  big  lie. 
Therefore  a good  looking  girl  is  one  big 
lie.” 

“Freshman’s  Ambition — to  graduate 
with  highest  honors. 

Sophomore’s  Ambition — To  gradu- 
ate with  honors. 

Junior’s  Ambition — To  graduate. 

Senior’s  Ambition — To  get  out  by 
hook  or  by  crook.” 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from 
Curtains,  a theatre  column  in  THE 
DIAL,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

‘ “They’ll  tell  you  the  theatre  is  dy- 
ing. I don’t  believe  it.”  From  the  deep, 
sentimental  play  “The  Fabulous  Invalid” 
we  hear  this  significant  remark.  That 
famed  couple,  Moss  Hart  and  George 
Kaufman,  have  assembled  a glorious 
pageant  which  covers  the  life  of  one 
theatre  (the  Alexandria  Theatre  — the 
symbol  of  all  others) — which  was  found, 
died,  and  hurriedly  resurrected  on  the 
Broadhurst  stage.  The  Alexandria  sank 
irom  playhouse,  to  movie  palace,  to 
burlesque  house,  to  darkness,  then  fin- 
ally was  rescued.  The  play  itself  is 
packed  full  of  memories  covering  the 
last  forty  years  of  New  York.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  save  the  theatre,  so  it’s  “Don’t 
let  the  theatre  die:  don’t  let  the  theatre 
die.  We  love  it  so!” 

‘But  when  we  think  of  Helen  Hayes’s 
“Victoria  Regina”  just  back  from  a tri- 
umphal tour,  Robert  Morley’s  brilliant 
acting  in  “Oscar  Wilde”,  Raymond  Mas- 
sey in  “Abe  Lincoln  in  Illinois”,  a very 
memorable  event,  “Our  Town,”  “Bache- 
lor Bain,”  and  dozens  of  others,  we  say 
that  just  around  the  corner  the  theatre 
is  going  to  stumble  across  a good  deal 
to  gladden  its  sad  heart.’ 
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Robert  Simmons,  ’40 


I wonder,  as  our  rubber  plant 
Sits  in  the  parlor  window 
Watching  all  its  Goodyear  cousins 
Passing  to  and  fro, 

It  doesn’t  wish  it  also  were 
A wand’ring  tire  free, 

To  rove  to  strange  and  distant  lands, 
To  roam  from  sea  to  sea. 

Rolling,  rolling, 

Over  all  streets,  Broadway  and  Main, 
Wimpole,  Wall,  Tin  Pan  Alley, 

Dutch,  and  Lover’s  Lane. 


Sophomore  (on  debating  team); 
“The  debate’s  going  to  be  a real  battle 
of  wits,  I can  tell  you.” 

Freshman:  “How  brave  of  you  to  go 
unarmed.” 

— Little  Red  Schoolhouse. 


“Dad,  can’t  I get  my  driving  li- 
cense? I’m  old  enough  now.” 

‘Yes,  son,  but  my  car  isn’t  old 
enough.” 

— Glen  Echo. 


Percy:  My  father  occupied  the  seat 
of  applied  physics  at  Harvard. 

Jake:  Dat’s  nothin’.  My  father  occu- 
pied the  chair  of  electricity  at  Sing 
Sing. 

—The  Kalends. 


Valentine  from  L.  H.  S.  Senior  to  his 
Girl. 

Here  is  a picture  of  me  taken  by  Van- 
tine. 

All  the  rest  I used  for  Christmas  pres- 
ents except  this  one  which  I am  giv- 
ing you  for  a Valentine. 

Instead  of  handing  you  the  old  line. 


LANDSCAPE  PAINTER 

It  came  as  a sort  of  surprise 
When  his  paintings  ne’er  got  him  a 
prize. 

Said  one  judge  in  a drawling 
Voice,  “He’s  missed  his  calling; 

The  things  he  can  draw  best  are  flies.” 


It  takes  a thousand  nuts  to  hold  an 
automobile  together,  but  only  one  to 
spread  it  over  the  landscape. 

— The  Hopkins  Arms. 


AN  EMPEROR  ON  THE  ROOFTOP 

“Up  to  my  high  roof  I climb, 

And  when  I look  about, 

I see  smoke  rising. 

The  kitchens  of  the  people 
Are  flourishing,  no  doubt.” 

— Little  Pictures  of  Japan,  p.  86. 
Either  that,  or  the  boys  are  whooping 
it  up  again  across  the  bay. — 


Picturesque  Speech 

(from  debate,  “Should  We  Have  a New 
High  School?”) 

“ — and  there  is  plenty  of  both  cold 
and  hot  air  in  every  room.” 
nHis  mind  has  a P H of  10.” 

“The  wrinkles  in  his  brain  are  all 
ravines.” 

“The  magazine  will  come  out  Feb. 
31.” 

“Our  Squashbuckling  English  teach- 
er— ” 

“As  stirring  as  a Scotchman’s  tea- 
spoon.” 


SPECIAL  SALE 

Tidal  Waves,  $1.00  each 
All  Others,  75c  each 
Complete  Set,  $15.00 
(Sign  at  Enterprise  Stationery  Store) 
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ISSOKSONS’ 

Opp.  Elizabeth  Theatre 
Falmouth  Mass. 


Mrs,  Weeks'  Shops 

Main  Street  Falmouth 


Cape  Cod 
Secretarial  School 

Small  Groups,  Individual  Attention, 
and  Individual  Progress. 

We  take  as  a serious  responsibil- 
ity the  placement  of  every  graduate. 

235  Ocean  Street 
Hyannis,  Massachusetts 
Tel.  Hyannis  1372 


SAMPSON'S 

Featuring  Infants’  and 
Children’s  Wear. 

Curtains  - Linens  - Yarns 

Main  Street  Falmouth 


BUTTNER'S 


A Full  Line  of  Clothing,  Dry  Goods 
and  Yard  Goods 


Malchman  \ 


FALMOUTH 


MASS. 
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MME.  CURE' 


Hairdresser 

Main  Street  Falmouth 

X 


ROBBINS  LAUNDRY,  INC. 

Launderers,  Cleansers,  and 
Rug  Shampooers  for 
The  Cape  and  Islands 


ANGELUS  RESTAURANT 

Main  Street  Falmouth 


WM.  C.  DAVIS  CO. 

Furniture 


Main  Street 


Falmouth 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  DEPARTMENT 

Excellent  Food 
Excellent  Service 


The 

Warren  Kay  Vantine 
Studio  Inc. 


L.  H.  S. 


SPORTSMANSHIP  BROTHERHOOD 


Class  Photographers 
1938  - 1939 


BOSTON 


MASS. 
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Beales  Shoe  Store 

Weeks’  Block 

>STARSTORE< 

Main  Street  Falmouth 

New  Bedford 

McAdams’  Shoe  Repair  Shop 

Free  Daily  Delivery 

to  Falmouth 

Expert  Workmanship 

Back  of  Elizabeth  Theatre 

LAURENCE  S.  WHITE 

ELDREDGE  & BOURNE 

Local  Milk  and  Cream 

Furniture  Storage  & Moving 

249  Shore  Street  Falmouth 

Falmouth  and  Hyannis 

WlRTHMORE 

Bicycles 

FEEDS 

Air  Conditioned  Refrigerators 

Rentals  and  Service 

DOG  FOODS 

Lawrence  Bros, 

HARVEY'S  HARDWARE  STORE 
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COLE'S 


Stationery,  Gifts,  Books 
Main  Street  Falmouth 


Fountain  Pens  and  Pencils 
SPECIAL 

Fountain  Pen  with  One  Year 
Guarantee,  69c 

Large  Assortment  of  Colors 

IRIS  PHARMACY 


WOODWARD’S 
STATIONERY  STORE 


THE  DAHILL  PHARMACY 

RAYMOND  A.  DAHILL,  Ph.  G. 


Main  Street  Falmouth 


Falmouth,  Mass. 


Falmouth  Publishing  Co. 

Incorporated 

printers  of 

THE  LAWRENCIAN 


The  Flower  Shop 


Cape  Cod  Nurseries 


H.  V.  LAWRENCE,  Inc. 


H.  M.  MESERVE  & CO. 

Office  Equipment 
Typewriter  Rentals  & Service 

OSTERVILLE  MASS. 


Say  it  with  Flowers 
But  say  it  with  ours. 

NICOL,  THE  FLORIST 
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JOHN  DeMELLO 

DAVID  QUINN 

Contractor  and  Builder 

Electrical  Contractor 

Falmouth 

DAVISVILLE  TEL.  282-R 

HERBERT  1.  McLANE 

WOOD  LUMBER  COMPANY 

BUILDER 

Locust  Street  Falmouth 

Heard  in  History  6A 

L.  A.:  “In  those  days  they  didn’t 
care  who  they  killed  as  long  as  they 
got  ‘ahead’.” 

G.  S.:  “Head  hunters?” 

CONCRETE  PRODUCTS 

Quiet  Commendation 

G.  F.,  1st  actor:  “Didn’t  you  get 
applause?” 

W.  D.,  2nd  actor:  “Yes,  about  like 
a centipede  crossing  a Persian  rug 
with  solid  rubber  shoes.” 

A.  L.  Bowman,  Proprietor 
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LAWRENCE  C.  ANTONELLIS 

Insurance  and  Accounting 

157  Locust  St.  Falmouth 


JOHN  P.  SYLVIA,  JR. 

Attorney-at-Law 

Main  Street  Falmouth 


NOAH  M.  GEDIMAN 

Attorney-at-Law 

Main  Street  Falmouth 


SUMNER  CROSBY 

Attorney-at-Law 

Hewins  Street  Falmouth 


GEORGE  W. JONES 
INSURANCE  AGENCY 

58  Palmer  Avenue  Falmouth 


ROSWELL  GIFFORD 

:i 

Insurance  and  Real  Estate 
315  Main  St.  Tel.  94-R 


KATHRYN  SWIFT  GREENE 

REAL  ESTATE 

98  Main  Street  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Near  Village  Green  Tel.  Falmouth  17 
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Morrisons  Service  Station 

“That  Good  Gulf  Gas” 

Walker  Street 

Falmouth 

G.  A.  LEONARD 

WOODS  HOLE  GARAGE 

Amoco  Service  Station 

WRIGHT’S  EXPRESS 

SAM 

CAHOON 

Trucking  and  Taxi  Service 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

FISH  and  LOBSTERS 

Tel.  11  Falmouth,  Mass. 

Woods  Hole  Tel.  Falmouth  660  or  661 

E.  E.  C.  SWIFT  CO. 

HARRISON’S  MARKET 

Quality  Meats  and  Groceries 

Main  Street  Falmouth 

Depot  Avenue  Falmouth 
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Specialists 


TN  its  search  for  profits,  business  makes  good 
^ use  of  production  engineers,  merchandise 
specialists  and  sales  and  advertising  coun- 
selors. It  is  just  as  logical  to  consult  your  bank 
whenever  any  financial  question  is  involved. 

Here  at  this  bank  we  are  continuously 
studying  present-day  conditions  and  trends 
The  accumulation  of  facts,  figures  and  opin- 
ions which  come  to  us  in  the  course  of  each 
day’s  work  is  always  available  to  help  you  see 
your  own  problems  more  clearly. 


THE  FALMOUTH 
NATIONAL  BANK 

Capital  $100,000  Surplus  $100,000 


Northeastern 

University 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Offers  a broad  program  of  college  subjects  serving  as  a foundation  for 
the  understanding  of  modern  culture,  social  relations,  and  technical 
achievement.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  give  the  student  a liberal 
and  cultural  education  and  a vocational  competence  which  fits  him  to 
enter  some  specific  type  of  useful  employment. 

College  of  Business  Administration 

Offers  a college  program  with  broad  and  thorough  training  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  business  with  specialization  in  ACCOUNTING,  BANKING  AND 
FINANCE,  or  BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT.  Modern  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, including  lectures,  solution  of  business  problems,  class  discussions, 
professional  talks  by  business  executives,  and  motion  pictures  of  manu- 
facturing processes,  are  used. 

College  of  Engineering 

Provides  complete  college  programs  in  Engineering  with  professional 
courses  in  the  fields  of  CIVIL,  MECHANICAL  (with  DIESEL,  AERONAU- 
TICAL, and  AIR  CONDITIONING  options),  ELECTRICAL,  CHEMICAL, 
INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING,  and  ENGINEERING  ADMINISTRATION. 
General  engineering  courses  are  pursued  during  the  freshman  year;  thus 
the  student  need  not  make  a final  decision  as  to  the  branch  of  engineer- 
ing in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize  until  the  beginning  of  the  sophomore 
year. 

Co-operative  Plan 

The  Co-operative  Plan,  which  is  available  to  upperclassmen  in  all  courses, 
provides  for  a combination  of  practical  industrial  experience  with  class- 
room instruction.  Under  this  plan  the  student  is  able  to  earn  a portion 
of  his  school  expenses  as  well  as  to  make  business  contacts  which  prove 
valuable  in  later  years. 

Degrees  Awarded 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Bachelor  of  Science 

Pre -legal  Programs  Available 


FOR  CATALOG  — MAIL  THIS  COUPON  AT  ONCE 
NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
DIRECTOR  OF  ADMISSIONS 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Please  send  me  a catalog  of  the 

[ ] College  of  Liberal  Arts  [ ] Pre-Legal  Program 

[ ] College  of  Business  Administration 
t ] College  of  Engineering 


Name  ., 
Address 


